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A WINTER WEDDING. 
(At Chiselhurst Church, Fanuary 9, 1873-) 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Ir fled away in a clang of bells, 
Marriage bells, 
On the wings of the blast that sinks and swells; 
That bold, weak, fate-struck, suffering soul, 
Whom Christ wash clean, and God make whole; 
And we stand in the light of two happy faces, 
Two happy hearts whom our heart embraces; 
And we hear the peaceful organ’s sound, 
And the angry storm sweeps harmless round : 
Blessed is the bridegroom though the heav- 
ens are dun; 
Blessed is the bride whom no sun shines on. 


Mayhap, some wandering angels say, 
Stop and say, 
As through the gloom they carry away 
That bodiless spirit to Him who knows— 
He only — whither the spirit goes; 
“God give them all that the dead man lacked 
(As men dare judge him) in thought, word, act; 
Deny them all that to him was given, 
Lest earth’s doors opened, shut doors of heav- 
en. ” 


Blessed is the bridegroom without crown or 
land; 
Blessed is the bride with the ring on her hand. 


Peal, ye joy-bells, peal through the rain, 
Blinding rain; 

God makes happiness, God makes pain, 

Summer and winter a good tree grows, 

A strong soul strengthens through weal and 


woes. 

“Be not afraid,” says the wild, sobbing wind; 

“ wo oan the clouds, “ but the blue is be- 
ind.” 


Blessed is the bridegroom under shower or 


sun, 
Blessed is the bride whom love’s light shines 
on, 


AFTER THE WAR. 


THEY took him at that pleasant time 
When summer falleth, and the corn, 
And now the places where he stood 
Peer dimly through the misty morn; 
The hillock where the roses blow 
Hath never roses now to show. 


The pathway to the distant town, 
As ever, windeth low and high; 

And yet methinks it wears a look 
It wore not in the days gone by : 

Maybe it is I wait to catch 

No footstep, and no lifted latch. 


Beside the window in the gloam 

I stand as I have stood before; 
I cannot sew, the light is done, 

Nor is there need to ope the door; 
For he that used to come, they say, 
Has travelled on another way. 





Did never season fall so glad 
As that, before our corn was stored 
(And now himself is reaped, and set 
Safe in the garner of the Lord) ? 
God knows how fair a face can show 
Flush’d in the golden evening’s glow. 


I mind the day the news was told, 

And how the village heard the tale, — 
Our manhood with a lusty shout, 

Our women with a silence pale; 
How one by one they wended down 
That pathway to the distant town. 


For me, I had none closely near 
To send forth proudly there to die; 
Only this playmate, and you know 
We were no lovers, he and I: 
And yet methinks I too was pale 
At telling of yon woeful tale. 


I mind the last long look he gave 
Just as he turned him from the door, 
My hand was throbbing from his touch— 
tees hand that throbbeth never more! 
Look in my eyes — this cheek is dry, 
We were but friends to say good-bye. 


Now the night cometh—I shall sleep; 
And he too sleepeth far away; 
°° may pictute me a face 
urned patient up to wait the day: 
Sleep sweet upon the blood-stain’d sod, 
Dear playmate, that has gone to God! 
Good Words. C. C, FRASER-TYTLER. 


BRAMBLEBERRIES. 


Two KINpDs OF DISCONTENT. 


A BASE and selfish discontent 

From hell is sent; 

A noble discontent is given 

Direct from heaven; 

That, cowardice and low desire 
Fill with unrest; 

This, the soul’s longings that aspire 
To find the Best. 





To AN ANGEL PICTURED LOOKING THROUGH 
THE SKY. 


HIGH Creature, watching twirl’d 
This cloudy world, 
See, for a seven times seven 
Refulgent Heaven, 
What belts of hope and fear 
Involve our sphere, 
Deep gloom, with fitful flash; 
And be not rash 
In blame, lest One discern 
Thy need to learn 
How man’s faint orison 
Strives to His Throne. 

Fraser’s Magazine. 

















NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
‘¢_. be sure some lonely strength at first 
Invented organs such as those we use.” 
Rosert Browninc. 

IN answer to the question, Where is 
God the maker? I have replied — it is no 
new fashioned answer — “I find him in 
my own dissatisfaction.” I find in man, 
not only the recurrence of certain peri- 
odical dissatisfactions which impel him 
to do what is needful for the maintenance 
of himself and his race; but I find also 
—deepening as thought expands—a 
permanent dissatisfaction with his social, 
and I may add, with his mortal condi- 
tion. With his social condition. He can- 
not rest in the presence of injustice or 
oppression, and he craves a state where 
justice reigns — where men are done jus- 
tice to, and treated with due considera- 
tion and sympathy. And he is dissatis- 
fied with his mortal condition. He craves 
“a state that hatiy foundations,” a com- 
munion with his fellows that is not a de- 
lusive shadow of communion to vanish at 
the touch of death. There is also a third, 
rarer and nobler dissatisfaction, thor- 
oughly awakened only in the few, but 
potential enough among the many to give 
those few a strong hold over them. I 
mean man’s dissatisfaction with his pres- 
ent animal nature. He complains that 
his own selfish lusts and appetites have 
an undue ascendency over him: that 
heis not pure. The inspired teacher of 
men gets glimpses now and then — seen 
in the lull of carnal appetite — of a bright- 
er and nobler life. He finds that the ap- 
petites and lusts of his lower nature mix 
themselves up inextricably with these 
visions, and obscure them, and stand as 
barriers to hinder his entrance on that 
better life that awaits the conqueror. 
Hence the doctrine of original sin : hence 
the traditions of the fall. Nothing brings 
home to me the reasonableness of Dar- 
win’s view so much as the reluctance of 
man’s lower nature which Paul, with mar- 
vellous felicity, calls “the old man.” Ori- 
ginal sin is that obstinate tendency to 
revert to a lower state, which the wisest 
men feel most intensely. 

These three dissatisfactions will not 
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allow man to rest in his present state: he 
craves a state more righteous, more per- 
manent, more pure than his present one. 

Now, who can deny that this dis- 
quietude of man’s is a power? All great 
reforms have sprung out of impatience 
and indignation. 

I find supports furnished by the great 
naturalists to a belief I have held for 
thirty years — that man’s disquietude, to 
which he owes his morality and religion, 
is a natural development ef that vital 
motion or disquietude to which are due 
all the living forms, animal or vegetable, 
which cover the face of the earth, so that 
this disquietude presents itself to me as 
the impulse that has made man, and it 
gives this token that it has not done mak- 
ing him, that it will not allow him to rest 
in his present state. 

I find tokens everywhere that the im- 
pulses which stir the creature are provi- 
dential in their character. The first thing 
we find in the living substance is, motion 
in a structureless fluid. This motion is 
there seen pushing out portions of the 
living substance, and using them as ex- 
tempore organs for grasping food, and 
subsequently, to all appearance making 
the organs they need. From the most 
structureless to the most highly organ- 
ized creature we see all living things im- 
pelled to what is needed for their main- 
tenance and preservation, and also for 
that of their race, and we find them all at 
first apparently unconscious of the provi- 
dential nature of the impulses that move 
them. 

Now, if this is true—if the impulses 
that move every creature are providential 
in their character — then we may read in 
man’s permanent dissatisfaction an evi- 
dence of the direction in which he is be- 
ing led, of the shape into which he is 
being transformed. 

I think the reason why the doctrine of 
a providence has been discredited is that 
men have looked for the first manifesta- 
tions of it in the wrong place. They 
have sought it in the accidents of life, 
whereas, it is to be seen first as a frof- 
erty of life. Life makes its children, and 
moves them to do what is needed for 
their maintenance, and the perpetuation 
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of their kind, and subsequently shows 
them what she is doing, and awakens 
their sympathy with her purposes so that 
they feel her impulses as their own de- 
sires. 

Finding the providential purposes of 
life in every creature so incomparably 
deeper than the creature’s consciousness 
—finding that the creature is saved by 
obeying these impulses—finding man 
under the same natural régime as all other 
creatures —I consider that true wisdom 
consists in submitting to the guidance of 
those impulses which have made and are 
still making us. These impulses will not 
allow us to rest but in seeking —I will 
not say a better country, or a better world, 
for those expressions are metaphorical — 
a better state. 

The callow swifts hatched in July under 
our eaves do not know or criticize the 
call that comes to them the first week in 
August, and bids them seek another 
country. Why should we criticize our 
call? Is not our knowledge like theirs 
—infinitesimal. What does all the old 
talk about the Kantean imperative mean, 
but that man is under the same régime as 
other creatures, and that his salvation 
lies in obedience to impulses which he 
feels he must obey, but whose purposes 
he cannot fathom ? 

If I succeed in showing that the crea- 
ture is everywhere led by impulses whose 
providential meaning it cannot fathom, 
towards those things which it needs for 
the preservation of its race; and if man 
appears to be under the same régime as 
other creatures, then man’s efforts and 
prayers will appear to indicate his real 
needs and his needs to indicate his des- 
tiny, ——if, —and this “if” is indeed a 
great deduction—if outward circum- 
stances allow his vital tendencies to de- 
velop themselves. 

The believer will say, naturally enough, 
“What is faith worth that rests on such a 
contingency ? My belief is not in a Crea- 
tor who is trying to accomplish certain 
ends if outward chances favour him, but 
in one to whom all chances are alike.” 
And so zs mine. But you will agree with 
me that we do not find indications of de- 
sign everywhere ; we cannot see purpose 
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manifested in every storm or frost or 
shower, or in every law of nature. We 
must be thankful if we can find some 
clear indications of a providence above 
and beyond ours. 

We have such clear indications. And 
the reason they have been so much over- 
looked is that men have looked for them 
where they are zof¢ to be found, that is, 
in the accidents of life; whereas provi- 
dence is a property of life, each living 
thing is first passively provided for by 
the mother life of which it forms a part, 
and is also impelled to provide for itself : 
in due time it feels the impulse as its 
own desire or will. It observes the 
results of the acts which it finds itself 
impelled to do, and acts in conscious an- 
ticipation of these results. We see in 
all vital activity that same providential 
character which man’s actions’ display 
when he makes arrangements for future 
contingencies. The recognition of this is 
a great aid to faith. Itis a great encour- 
agement toa man to obey impulses whose 
authority he feels though he cannot ex- 
plain its grounds ; when he finds that all 
other creatures find their safety in obey- 
ing impulses which they cannot fathom. 

I do not say, mind, that we need these 
manifestations of a providence as the 
basis of our faith. God forbid: the basis 
of that faith which makes the new fledged 
swallow venture out across the trackless 
deep does not rest on appearances, nei- 
ther does ours, but the power that has 
made us, has made us parasitic plants, so 
that we crave outward supports to sustain 
our instinctive faith, and if we lack these 
supports it droops and trails along the 
ground. 


DARWIN. 

I trust to show that there is nothing in 
Darwin’s teaching that excludes this doc- 
trine of a providence, though he uses ex- 
pressions sometimes that seem as if he 
almost overlooked its existence. 

At the end of his “ variations of plants 
and animals under domestication,” he as- 
serts, “ No shadow of reason can be as- 
signed for the belief that variations .... 
which have been the groundwork through 
natural selection of the formation of the 
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most perfectly adapted animals in the 
world, man included, were intentionally 
and specially guided.” The one expres- 
sion in this passage against which I pro- 
test is, that man owes his formation to 
variation and natural selection, or that 
these are the groundwork of his forma- 
tion. . 

I have every inclination to believe that 
they have formed man in the same way 
that variation and man’s selection have 
formed the double blossoming garden 
rose. But I ask, can man be said to have 
JSormed the rose? No, he has only modi- 
fied it. So natural selection and varia- 
tion, as the Duke of Argyll says,* need 
something to work on, something to 
modify, something to select from. Nat- 
ural selection and variation, whether they 
are the result of chance or design, are 
the accidents of life. 

There may be no visible design in the 
accidents of life, and yet life may display 
providence as its own property. And so 
it does. In every living thing, whether 
labelled conscious or unconscious, sen- 
tient or non-sentient, we find an indwell- 
ing providence, — an impulse that makes 
it provide for its own maintenance, and 
that of its kind, and to use the things 
which chance throws in its way as instru- 
ments for the work. Out of this impulse 
I find all that we call good or divine ulti- 
mately disclosing itself:—as I shall 
hope to show.t 

I would grant (what Mr. Darwin is far 
more competent to judge of than I am) 
that variation and natural selection in 
which no frovidential purpose can be 
certainly traced, have caused the diversity 
of all the living forms we see, out of a 
living matter originally everywhere iden- 
tical in its properties. I find the germ of 
this idea in Hunter, who says that the 
principle of life is everywhere the same, 
and partially illustrates it by reference to 
the phenomena of grafting. 

But whether it is the fact that different 
species are inalienably endowed with cer- 
tain diverse habits and.organific powers, 
or whether accident imposes on them their 
diversity (which last seems to me most 


* “Reign of Law.” 
t See Murphy’s “ Habit and Intelligence.” 
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probable), I see in all living things a real 
oneness of character. Everywhere I see 
providential impulses ; I see every living 
thing moved, by impulses which it appar- 
ently cannot at first the least understand, 
to do what is needed for its own preser- 
vation and that of its race. And (as I 
have said that I hope to show), I find that 
all we worship as morally good or adora- 
ble, appears to be involved in these provi- 
dential impulses, to be evoked in time in 
opposition to the pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances. What Edmund Burke said 
of the British nation, that I think may be 
said of all life, “Its antagonists are its 
helpers.” “In the reproof of chance lies 
the true proof of men.” I shall attempt 
to show then that everything which we 
call good or divine exists as a latent prop- 
erty of life, to be evoked, if not directly 
“@tatis accessu,” yet by those antago- 
nisms that time is sure to bring. 

Holding, asa matter of vital faith which 
it is spiritual death to let go of, the Chris- 
tian’s presentiment that all things wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, as antagonists or 
allies, will be found to do the work of 
God; I think at the same time that this 
work of God presents itself to us as an 
organizing power that overrules things 
antagonistic or indifferent, and compels 
them to minister to its purpose.* It 
seems to me puerile to deny that the very 
ideas of love, and goodness, and God, 
postulate separation and evil and chaos 
as the groundwork of their manifestation ; 
nay, as the only things that can give these 
sacred words any meaning whatsoever. 
Life is organific power ; Heaven itself is 
spoken of as an organism —a kingdom. 
Now casualties are precisely what life 
needs to manifest itself as an organizing 
power —an organon isa tool, a thing that 
existed for its own end, overruled and 
made to minister to ends which are not 
in its own programme at all. It is some- 
thing adapted to a different use from that 
which brought it into existence. 

The true Christian assertion of the non- 
casual character of the divine purpose 
seems to me to be this—not that there 


* In opposition to the idea of one who has originally 
made all things with an express view to all the ends to 
which they are intended to subserve. 
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are no casualties (such may be the case, 
but such is not the view that our Maker 
has caused us to see) — but that fo Divine 
omnipotence all casualties are the SAME: 
all seeming diversities are ONE. 

They can only Ae/p divine omnipotence 
by giving fresh aspects to its power. This 
is contained in the old assertion, “ All 
things work together for good to them 
* that love God.” And this is the onl 
sense in which the following old prover 
need be accepted, “of xuBor Avog det évzin- 
tova..” It need not mean that the dice 
of God are always loaded, but only that 
all throws of the dice are one and the 
same to the Maker. Casualty cannot 
possibly exclude the idea of Divine Om- 
nipotence, for this idea will vanish into 
thin air if we attempt to make it mean 
more than this ; namely, that it is a power 
which will in time conquer all antagonists. 


THE PLACE OF PROVIDENCE. 

Darwin’s philosophy may greatly help 
the cause of Natural Theology, if it leads 
men to look for a providence not in the 
things which surround and press on the 
life, but in the reaction to the pressure. 
We are not authorized by what has been 
shown us to call the pressure “ God’s 
will.” That way lies Moloch worship and 
every enervating superstition. 

If we look for providence, not first in 
the adverse circumstances that press on 
the life, and vary the forms and habits it 
assumes in order to accomplish its ends ; 
but in the living impulse itself, the method 
has this incalculable advantage, that we 
are beginning from things within the 
scope of our vision.* Here at least we 
may see a providence whose existence no 
one can deny, however much they may 
limit its sphere. No one can deny that 
man exercises providence. I trust fur- 
ther to bring my readers to admit that 
providence cannot be said to begin with 
man, or with any creature’s consciousness. 
The first dawn of consciousness is prac- 
tical, and it consists in noticing the re- 
sults of our own acts. 

A child becomes aware of itself and 
finds itself already performing certain 
natural acts by which its life is sustained 
and developed, such as breathing, eating, 
drinking, &c. Nature is already doing 
for it what it will presently in some meas- 
ure learn to do for itself. It does not 
perform these acts for the sake of life and 
development, but for the pleasure, or re- 


* Xapkreov ovy lowe azo Twy tury yvwpiwov. — 
ARISTOTLE. 
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lief from pain, which they bring. It is as 
‘oy simply the creature of impulse moved 

y a power whose ends it does not sym- 
pathize with, to provide for its own pres- 
ervation and growth. It is learning to 
work in anticipation of results, but pre- 
sent relief or satisfaction are all the re- 
sults which it has observed to follow from 
certain acts, and are still its only motives. 

We find in this child traces of a still 
earlier stage. It is now eating, drinking, 
and breathing for itself : there was a time 
when another ate and drank and breathed 
for it. It is still protected and nursed 
by its mother, so that the providence to 
which it owes its life is still in some 
measure outside of it : this is the survival 
of a still earlier stage in which it was zz 
its parent ; wholly formed and cared for 
by its parent ; dependent on her acts for 
its maintenance. The mother is in this 
stage the wholly unconscious agent of the 
providence that is perpetuating her race 
by forming her child within her. She 
only gradually comes to sympathize with 
the providential meaning of her own ma- 
ternal acts. At first she is wholly uncon- 
scious. Then there comes a stage, seen 
especially in birds and insects, when she 
is impelled to seek a suitable deposit for 
her coming eggs — thence in due time, in 
higher stages of life, she learns to know 
and love her offspring. 

Reader: Does the providence that 
feeds the embryo, and that makes the 
embryo appropriate what it needs, orig- 
inate in the creature’s consciousness ? 
To ask the question is sufficient. Every- 
one must answer, No. The embryo is 
first preserved by an impulse of which 
neither itself nor its parent knows or un- 
derstands anything. 

Parent and child are alike preserved 
and the race perpetuated by a providence 
which is not their own in any sense, but 
is a property of the life by which they 
live. Are these assertions too obvious 
to need making? I declare that 1 could 
show, if needed, the necessity of repeating 
these obvious truths. 

I think there is great danger that fol- 
lowers of Darwin and Herbert Spencer, 
lacking the wide circumspection of their 
teachers, may be thoughtless enough to 
speak as if a// instinct was at first expe- 
rience, and that the innate instinct of the 
young was —— and entirely inherited 
experience that had passed into mechan- 
ical habit. 


Such persons might say, “ It 
is true that the young of each generation 


do instinctively many of those natural 





acts which they subsequently learn to do 
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consciously with a sense of their meaning 
and purpose : but though the unconscious 
stage precedes the conscious one in each 
generation, yet those things which the 
young do unconsciously and mechanically 
their ancestors first learnt to do purpose- 
ly.” They might add, “just as an zndi- 
vidual comes through long practice to 
perform unconscious movements that 
at first it could only aclrieve by great effort 
and attention ; so it is witha race.” Un- 
doubtedly this tendency of effort to be- 
come unconscious is the very warp of 
progress, or the basis on which it rests. 
Undoubtedly in a progressive race, or in 
a growing child, much conscious effort is 
continually passing into unconscious in- 
stinct ; but consciousness on the other hand 
presupposes an unconscious state; acts 
done with the conscious purpose of attain- 
ing certain results implies experience. We 
must have seen the result follow the act. 
And how is a creature to be made and 
sustained while it is getting its experi- 
ence? Weare reminded of the old prov- 
erb, “While the grass grows the horse 
starves.” From the earliest dawn of liv- 


ing creation there must have existed the 
same necessity that exists now: every 
fresh creature would need to be provided 
for while it was learning its experience, 
or else it would starve before it had learnt 


how to live. 

And then again the first creature that 
was capable of learning from experience 
how to maintain itself, would be unable 
actually to learn because it would have 
no veil materials at hand as those from 
which living creatures draw all their ex- 
perience. For each creature’s experience 
comes by observing the results of those 
acts to which it finds itself impelled, and 
those acts which it sees done by its fel- 
lows. 

Taking these considerations into ac- 
count, I do not see how we can possibly 
find supports to enable us to rise above 
this view; namely, that the creature is 
first moved by impulses of which it does 
not understand the providential meaning, 
to do these things which are needed for 
the preservation of itself and its race. 
I find providence to be the leader, and the 
living creature the thing led. I think the 
only report which the present aspects of 
nature justify us in making is this : name- 
ly, that each young creature which comes 
into the world is first provided for, and is 
subsequently taught, chiefly by the pro- 
visions which it finds made for it, how to 
provide for itself. First it is engendered. 


Next, while in the parent’s substance it is | b. 
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nourished, not by its own acts, but by its 
parent’s acts. Often before it is born — 
nay, in the case of birds and insects be- 
fore it is even enclosed in a shell — pro- 
vision is made to secure a deposit for the 
egg when it is laid. 

That the bird’s or insect’s provident 
preparation for its coming eggs is simply 
a fortunate casual impulse seems to me 
absolutely incredible. Look at the vari- 
ous kinds of bots or gadflies, at the dor- 
beetle, or at the Egpytian Scarabeus sa- 
cer.* Take these as casually mentioned 
representatives of a whole host of insects. 
Witness the adroitness, the fertility of de- 
vice, or in some cases the elaborate prep- 
aration, with which these and other in- 
sects provide places of deposit for eggs 
which when once deposited they will nev- 
er see again. Notice how they make ar- 
rangements, not only for their protection 
and the temperature for hatching, but 
often also for the sustenance of grubs 
which they will never know. Here is 
providence ; but on the other hand, can 
it be said that they act in anticipation of 
results, or know the providential meaning 
of their own acts? How can they antici- 
pate results which not only they have 
never seen, but which their ancestors 
have never seen? 

That ancestral associations recur in new 
generations in a way that when noticed 
throws _ a new significance on the 
theory of reminiscence, is indeed a fact 
that I cannot but recognize with the deep- 
est interest. What is it in the structure- 
less albumen of a duck’s egg hatched in 
an oven or under a hen, which impels it 
to move after the ancestral habit of its 
kind, and so make organs after the ances- 
tral type? What gives it its connate dis- 
cerning power, and its connate practical 
power, so that it at once recognizes in 
the water a friendly element, and the day 
after it is born may be seen swimming 
and springing up from the water to snap 
at flies in the evening sunshine ? 

What makes the lamb, within five min- 
utes of its birth, rise on its legs and stag- 
ger tremblingly up to the first grown sheep 
it sees, =a a mother in it; trying to 
suck it ? The thing that draws it is not any 
animal magnetism that attracts it to its 
own mother. It does not know its mother 
for two or three days sometimes. It is 
attracted by a physical impulse, but an 
ideal one. It has inherited an innate 
idea of the mother: its state of helpless- 


* See Wood, “Strange Dwellings.” 
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ness and isolation perhaps awakens the 
idea, and at the sight of grown creatures 
of its own kind it recognizes the friends 
it needs. It is not magnetically drawn 
to its own parent, but it has an idea of 
the parent and recognizes the parental 
form. 

What is it again that makes the new- 
born creature at first sight anticipate dan- 
ger from those things or persons that 

ave proved hostile to its race? It may 
be said, if creatures recognize at first 
sight things familiar to their ancestors, 
why may not the first step of some old 
zonian sequence suggest, by association, 
the second, and the second the third, and 
soon? Why may not the bird’s pairin 
bring to its mind the nest building, an 
that the incubation, and that the Ratch- 
ing? Wonderful as such reminiscence 
would be, it seems to some, at first sight, 
less wonderful than the supposition that 
birds as well as insects provide for the 
wants of the coming generation without 
knowing the purpose for which they 
work. The bird builds, or finds, or cap- 
tures, or repairs some nest or hole, or 
nook, not for herself, but for her eggs. 
She does not build at a season when she 
requires personal warmth or repose, or 
when she is shy and retiring. She builds 
when she enjoys the coming spring, and 
when she is least shy, least timid, least 
retiring.* 

That broodiness does not prompt her 
hardly needs asserting, for the desire of 
sitting does not come on till some time 
later. She builds her nest first clearly as 
a deposit for her eggs. If we are asked 
what is the impulse that moves her we 
can really only answer, she is impelled by 
the needs of the coming generation. When 
the embryo needs warmth for its devel- 
opment she sits on them to give them the 
warmth they need. Audubon notices 
that in many cases the same bird sits 
laxly or assiduously according as little or 
much heat is needed to supplement the 
natural temperature. The Telegalla, or 
brush turkey, does not sit at all because 
the bottom heat of the great grass mound 
she makes for her eggs suffices for the 
hatching. For the same reason the os- 
trich does not sit by day, and the African 
Leipoa does not sit at all, but leaves its 
eggs to be hatched by the heat of the 
sand mound in which it deposits them. 
The creature that of all others is the 


* Audubon. That animals in seeking their own com- 
fort accidentally provide a place of shelter for their 
young may be plausibly affirmed of some nest-building 
or hole-boring mammals, but not of birds or insects. 
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most careful and fussy about the temper- 
ature of its eggs is a creature that cannot 
sit on them at all: I mean the ant. 

Many phenomena show that the bird 
does not sit, as a rule, out of any pas- 
sion for sitting. She does not contin- 
ue, as a rule, to sit after her eggs are, 
taken. That the impulse works occasion- 
ally through inherited habit, when the 
reason for it is absent, and that a broody 
hen or turkey will sit hard on the bare 
ground does not invalidate what I say. 
Only take a seat of eggs to a broody bird 
sitting on the bare ground: notice how 
she rushes at them and hastens to extend 
herself over them. She recognizes them 
at once as the things she craved. Asa 
rule we may say the bird’s impulse to sit 
adjusts itself to the needs of the embryo 
—it is an impulse to supply to them the 
shelter or warmth which they need. Wit- 
ness the way birds relieve one another 
in the task of sitting, and the energy with 
which they avail themselves of the reliefs. 
Here the sitting is not a pleasure buta 
task, the pleasure is being relieved from 
it. The need of the embryo compels the 
service of the parent bird. As the em- 
bryos need a more equable temperature, 
a more equable temperature is supplied ; 
the bird leaves its nest seldomer and re- 
turns to it sooner. 

Considering the elastic adjustthent of 
the parent’s acts to the embryo’s needs, I 
cannot wonder at the theory that the 
bird anticipates, by some innate tradition, 
the coming of its eggs and its offspring. 
Only I maintain that this theory is not 
needed to account for her acts, because 
there are a set of acts similar to hers that 
cannot be attributed to anticipation of 
results. Of those insects that make such 
careful provision for their eggs, some die 
as soon as they have deposited their eggs, 
and in general, as we believe, they see 
and know and care nothing about their 
eggs after they have been deposited. 
Anticipation of an offspring that not only 
they but their ancestors have never 
known or seen, instead of explaining any- 
thing would only be itself an inexplicable 
marvel. There are birds that know or 
care nothing for their eggs after it is de- 
posited —as the cuckoo—who is never- 
theless careful where she deposits her 
eggs. Some birds behave in a way incon- 
sistent with the idea that anticipation of 
offspring is the inspiring motive of their 
care of their eggs. I remember a hen 
corncrake at Newton Valence which sat 





on its seat of twelve eggs in a — field 
all through the mowing and haymaking 
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that went on all around it with no protec- 
tion from gazers except a few boughs 
which the mowers had stuck round its 
nest. It sat with a courage marvellous] 

foreign to the usual nature of the bird, 
and grew bolder and bolder as the time 
of hatching drew nigh. 

Was this courage due to the anticipa- 
tion of offspring? It did not seem so; 
for the moment her young were hatched 
and xeeded her less, her natural fears re- 
turned, and she left them. The power 
that seems to rule the bird as well as the 
insect is the need of the unborn offspring. 
What they need, that the parent is led to 
provide for them, without apparently any 
conscious motive beyond the gratification 
of an impulse; and it seems as if this 
impulse was obeyed oftentimes, not as a 
pleasure but asaduty which could not be 
gainsayed. 

That animals perform provident con- 
structive acts without having learnt by 
experience how to do them, or without 
inheriting the experience or skill which 
their parents have acquired, is generally 
supported by reference to the instincts of 
the sexless working bee, and other sex- 
less working insects. Darwin most as- 
suredly does not overlook this, but per- 
haps there is a danger that his disciples 
should overlook its bearings. The bee 
cannot have got his connate working 
powers from its ancestors, because its 
ancestors have not been working bees at 
all from time immemorial; they cannot 
transmit their powers to their descend- 
ants, for they have no descendants. Nat- 
ural selection ought to destroy the bee’s 
working powers, for all the workers die 
and leave no seed, and only the non- 
workers transmit their kind. The only 
thing I complain of in Darwin is that he 
dwells so strongly on the wonder of this 
instinct. There are other instincts which, 
with the knowledge we have of brute 
animal nature, it is impossible to suppose 
were ever connected with anticipations 
of results in brute creatures ; I speak of 
the instinct to which the perpetuation of 
every sexual race of animals is due. 
What do dumb beasts know or think of 
the providential meaning of their act 
when they propagate their race ? 

Again, let me ask, what man, however 
wise and scientific, is not compelled to 
obey impulse or appetite to some extent 
in order to know what to eat or what to 
refuse, when to eat and when to cease 
from eating, when to work and when to 
rest from working. As often as he does 
so, he acknowledges a providence and 
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trusts to a guidance, the rationale of 
which he cannot fathom. His feeling, 
not his science, informs him of the ex- 
tent of his powers. We acknowledge the 
authority of undefinable instincts also 
when we allow the unaccountable attrac- 
tion of two for each other to determine 
the important question of marriage. But 
we all of us acknowledge it in more ways 
than can be enumerated, and no one con- 
sistently denies it. When we hear it as- 
serted that certain things are not to be 
done — however advantageous the result 
may be — because they are of themselves 
hateful, unlovely, unclean; we must 
either assert that these reasons for 
avoiding them are all nonsense, or else 
we must admit the authority of unreas- 
soning impulse ; of an suthoriy within 
that will not be disobeyed when, for rea- 
sons we cannot fathom, it bids us do cer- 
tain things and avoid others. 

I have given you my reasons, reader, 
for thinking that before we knew any- 
thing or could provide for ourselves, a 
providence that was the property of our 
life wrought for us and brought us what 
was needed for our development. We 
were first provided for, then made to do 
the things our needs required, and then 
by degrees came to learn providence by 
seeing it in actual operation, noticing not 
only the things which it was impelling 
others to do but the things which it was 
impelling us to do, and so the same pow- 
er that first made and sustained us, from 
being our Maker, passed on to become 
our Inspirer and Teacher. 

I find, as I shall show, our goodness 
and religion unfolding themselves out of 
our natural affection, and our natural af- 
fections again are but an extension of 
that impulse which makes each creature 
maintain itself and its kind ; and this im- 
pulse again presents itself as that which 
moves and thus makes the structureless 
protista into organized forms. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GOODNESS 

AND RELIGION. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
lowest forms of life have nothing of the 
character of monads or individuals about 
them. Of what the elementary molecules 
of living matter may be we know nothing, 
but the lowest molluscs are associations 
rather than individuals ; they may be cut 
into very small pieces, and each piece be- 
comes a separate association. The uni- 
ty of these creatures is a unity of co-oper- 
ation and sympathy ; the rudest associa- 
tions are republics not kingdoms. 
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The hydra, though it has a certain or- 
ganization, may be turned inside out 
without destruction to its working power, 
and may be cut into as many pieces as 
you like and not be destroyed, but only 
multiplied by the process, and yet when 
its internal cavity is empty its tentacula 
spread themselves out on the chance of 
catching any passing food, if one of these 
touches a fly or water-flea it immediately 
clasps it, the other tentacula come to its 
aid and coil round their prey and draw it 
into the digestive cavity.* This sym- 
pathy also, as Hunter and others follow- 
ing him have noticed, exists between the 
parts of plants, which are associations 
and not individuals. 

So that we may say co-operation aud 
sympathy manifests itself almost as soon 
as life manifests itself. In the earliest 
stage of life this co-operation and sym- 
pathy does not extend beyond the united 
portions of one isolated mass. The de- 
tached bits, or buds, or globules float 
away and draw to themselves the nour- 
ishment they need. As we rise in the 
scale of beings, the sympathy and help of 
the parent is extended to the offsprin 
after the offspring has become isolate 
from it. And it is curious to observe that 
in proportion as the egg or young one 
needs the care and help of the parent it 

ets it. The higher the grown-creature 
is advanced in the scale of intelligence, 
the more it is left to provide for itself and 
to learn by experience —and the more 
this is the case the more helpless is the 
young creature that has not yet got its 
experience. Thus, as intelligence in- 
creases, the need of parental help in- 
creases, and though the parental impulse 
to help does not in all cases keep pace 
with the increased demand, yet it does so 
in some cases, and only those races con- 
tinue and save their children in whom the 
parental impulse is strong; others die 
out. 

The instinct of self-preservation in the 
case of oviparous creatures seems first 
to extend into a love of possession. It 
loves its eggs as its own property. This 
instinct, on the hatching of the eggs, finds 
itself transformed into motherly love, 
which ever remains to man the very 
purest type under which he can conceive 
of the highest goodness. 

And this instinct cannot be said to be 

roperly understood if we overlook the 
fact that it contains within it the seed of 
The mother may 
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universal compassion. 


* Carpenter’s “‘ Comparative Physiology.” 
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have other offspring secretly substituted 
forherown. She is a mother to them. I 
have not space to add my little contribu- 
tion to the interesting facts with which 
Darwin illustrates this. The impulse 
which makes the mother delight in shield- 
ing and sustaining and educating the 
little unformed creatures committed to 
her charge is precisely on a limited scale 
that love which the Christian man attri- 
butes to his Saviour and his God. And 
it contains in it that expansive potential- 
ity which needs only sufficient breadth of 
sympathy or intelligence to transform it 
into that very same love which is spoken 
of by St. John as the simply convertible 
attribute of the supreme God.* 

Of filial love I must give the results of 
my thoughts briefly. It is at first simply 
the natural craving for food, warmth, 
comfort, safety. If it was merely this it 
would offer no aspects of sentimental 
beauty; but the creature inherits moth- 
erly love from its parents. A person 
must be unobservant who has not noticed 
the strength of motherly love that there 
is in girls, or even in quite little children. 
Thus the well-formed child not only forms 
pleasant associations with its mother as 
the supplier of its wants, but also sym- 
pathizes with her in her motherly love. 
Filial attachment wins the name of good- 
mess, because it involves parental love. 
Motherly love is the purest type of what 
men prize and praise in their fellow men. 
It is the most disinterested and self-sacri- 
ficing, the most careful and considerate 
love that is ever seen in the mere ani- 
mal or in the mere animal man. The 
mother is emphatically the supplier of the 
creature’s wants, and so she is emphati- 
cally the creature’s good. For what does 
goodness mean? Itis important that the 
word should not be used at all in an essay 
like this unless it is used in a strict, un- 
mistakable, scientific sense. The word is 
a perfectly plain one, if people would not 
saddle it with fanciful ideal meanings. It 
is simply a term of praise. It is what 
men praise, or prize, or count dear. Men 
want help and sympathy, and praise those 
who ye it. And this being the 
meaning of the word goodness, the ma- 
ternal instinct at once takes its place as 
at once the earliest and purest incarna- 
tion of it. The idea of the parent dwell- 
ing in the mind becomes by degrees re- 
fined and purified from all those earthly 
limitations that obscure it, especially after 


* “ He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, for Gud 





is love.’ 
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the parent’s death. And so the soil of 
man’s nature, even among the rudest and 
most uncultivated races, is prepared to 
receive the doctrine of an all good, all 
provident parent, unchangingly the same. 

The love of the parent is the purest 
type of all goodness. It is a mercy that 
contains in it the seeds of justice and 
every other social virtue. When we talk 
of a mother labouring to do justice to her 
children, we are not using the word jus- 
tice in its secondary sense, but in its 
primary sense. For justice in its primary 
form is simply motherly in its character, 
distributing to each what they need, what 
they can hold, and what they can profit 
by. The fierce, passionate corrective or 
vindictive form of justice is secondary. 
That motherhood renders a woman un- 
just to those who are not her children is 
no negation of what I say. It merely 
means that all those affections out of 
which justice springs, instead of being 
diffused among her neighbours, are con- 
centrated on her children. Parental love 
then is the purest type of all goodness ; 
and, on the other hand, filial piety, which 
proceeds from the indwelling of the spirit 
of the parent in the child, is the purest 
type of all religion. The antiseptic in- 

uence of the mother’s home that may be 
seen banishing impurity, not _ rom 
the Christian man’s family circle, but 
from the Iroquois,* or modern Red Indian 
cabin,f and the passionate valour of the 
mother defending her child, show that the 
domestic sphere is the cradle not only of 
the social but of the self-asserting virtues. 
I must ask my reader not to misunder- 
stand me here. If I was to assert that 
the thing men emphatically praised or 
prized in their fellows was parental love, 
I should not be asserting a fact. Good 
motherhood by no means makes a woman 
loved or praised by her neighbours. All 
I assert is that parental love manifests 
in a contracted sphere that affection 
which is called goodness when a man 
feels it not exclusively to his own chil- 
dren but to his neighbours and fellow- 
citizens also. So far as man has this all- 
embracing benevolence and sympathy, so 
far he shows men the Father. 

As parental love contains the germ of 
all goodness, so Filial Piety contains the 
germ of all religion. Our Saviour made 
His followers religious men by showing 
them what a Father really meant. They 
learned to know and love and trust the 
Father in Him. That was their religion. 


* Lafitau. t Schoolcraft. 
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Thus I find human goodness and hu- 
man religion existing as a latent property 
of the living substance. 


THE FUNCTION OF ADVERSITY. 


Now, how is this parental love, the 
parent of all that we subsequently call 
goodness in the creature, evoked? By 
those outward accidents that press on life, 
and that make life, and that make life im- 
possible for the young without the par- 
ent’s aid. If the outward pressure on 
vital development was so feeble that 
young creatures could at once maintain 
themselves without parental aid, and 
floated away like Medusa buds from the 
parent substance in perfect independence, 
then parental love and compassion, which 
is really the mother of all virtue, or, at 
least, the nurse of all virtue, would van- 
ish. The meaning of the word “ mother ” 
would vanish. Our worship of the Fa- 
ther would vanish, the word becoming 
meaningless. Prayer would vanish, for 
prayer is the child’s cry. It is the filial 
instinct, worn deep by zonian habits into 
the creature’s being, which makes man 
capable of receiving the idea of a divine 
parent, and capable of prayer. 

That pressure of outward adversity 
which some modern men say excludes 
the idea of a God, actually generated the 
idea and kept it alive in the hearts of 
men. We see in vital action a provi- 
dence. Shall we say that we see no 
providence in outward accident, even 
though such accidents should be not onl 
apparently but really undesigned ? Well, 
at least outward accident is needed to 
manifest it. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PRESENTIMENT. 


It will still, after all, be said by a Chris- 
tian man who would otherwise approve of 
my argument: “ You say that Providence 
is manifested in life but not in life’s en- 
vironment. I grant that I cannot see it 
manifested in the accidents of life, but I 
believe that it acts through them, though 
I cannot see it.” And so do I. All I 
argue for is that we should first confine 
our attention to the place where it is un- 
mistakably visible. That is in life. Life 
is provident in its action. 

And what do we mean by life? We 
mean a certain activity resembling in its 
character that activity to which we feel 
our will impelling us. Men have proba- 


bly learnt to call trees and plants alive 
even in unscientific times, because in at- 
tributing to other things certain charac- 
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ters like our own they found no stopping 
point. 

In our fellow-men we see an activity 
like our own which we attribute to mo- 
tives like our own. In the higher quad- 
rupeds we see a fainter likeness to our 
own acts, and consequently a fainter 
suggestion of our own motives. As we 
approach the ruder forms, and so on to 
the structureless ones, we see the resem- 
blance to our own acts and the sugges- 
tion of motives like our own rapidly ap- 
proaching a vanishing point. When we 
reach the colloids it vanishes altogether. 
The Christian man. denies that the prov- 
idence visible in living matter is really 
absent from non-living. Now let me 
show him that in this he is really not far 
from those men whom perhaps he has 
been apt to consider most opposed to 
him. I do notassume that Huxley would 
agree with all I have said about provi- 
dence. I rather hope than feel convinced 
that he will do so. But, at all events, 
Huxley, Bastian, and others, are really 
one with me on this point. They conjec- 
ture that the power which from its like- 
ness to what we find in ourselves we call 
“life,” is not isolated from inorganic 
nature, but is only a new phase of it. 
This entirely, I think, coincides with our 


views that the providence which is imme- 
diately visible in those forms of activity 
which are so near our own that we can 
understand and sympathize with them, 
works unseen in those forms of being 
which are too remote from our own for 
us to understand them. 


THE POWER OF NEED. 


It is no metaphysical assertion to say 
that need —desiderium — desire — pre- 
cedes and causes all living motions, 
whether conscious or unconscious. First, 
we attribute all human conscious acts to 
desires. But many of these acts which 
we attribute to desire are not the least 
dependent on consciousness. We per- 
form them in those states which we: call 
unconscious. Must I no longer speak of 
need or desire as the motive of an action, 
because it is done what we call uncon- 
sciously — that is, because the actor can- 
not recall it? Only think what a vague 
shadowy thing consciousness is, and by 
what imperceptible gradations it sinks 
into unconsciousness, and rises out of 
unconsciousness again. When I see acts 
like mine I attribute them to motives, to 
needs and desires, like mine, leaving out 
the question of consciousness altogether. 
I should look upon a fellow-creature as a 
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mere automaton, unless I attributed acts 
like mine to needs or desires like mine. 
There are certain acts common to all liv- 
ing things, I mean hunger-like acts ; and 
I trace these from the (so-called) con- 
scious man to the (so-called) unconscious 
infant, or the (so-called) unconscious mol- 
lusc or plant. When I call these living 
acts, I assert that I am attributing them 
to motives like ours, and that otherwise 
the application of the common word /if 
to us and them would bea misnomer. If 
ou forbid me to attribute their hunger- 
ike acts to hunger on the ground that 
they are unconscious, you are forcing me 
to do what no man can do without shut- 
ting himself out from truth. You are 
making me draw lines of demarcation 
where nature has drawn none. 

I see no lines in nature: the Highest 
dwells potentially in the lowest, irritabil- 
ity involves sentience, sentience involves 
consciousness and_self-consciousness, 
and these involve — I know and can de- 
fend what I am saying — omniscience. 
Yes : omniscience ; fora man only knows 
himself or anything else in so far as he 
knows his or its relation to all other 
things. 

Strange to say, the only writer I know 
of who, without introducing the question 
of consciousnesss, heartily accepts the 
necessity of attributing like acts to like 
motives, is William Law. He does not 
hesitate to speak of the desire or working 
will of a plant. I think he is right. It 
seems to me intolerable that the introduc- 
tion of consciousness should compel us to 
draw a line through the animal kingdom 
where nature has drawn none. 

It will be asked, do you attribute will 
or desire to structureless organless jelly 
specks ?—I say nothing about their con- 
sciousness of what moves them. I only 
say I find that which moves us moving 
them, and I assert that I cannot draw any 
line between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness, or say where consciousness 
begins. I cannot assert that conscious- 
ness or sense does not exist where the 
organs through which it seems to act are 
absent, because I see living things that 
are organless and structureless ; first ex-., 
temporizing, and subsequently making 
the organs they need. I see the function 
—the movement to compass an end— 
preceding the organ, and only gradually, 
in more highly organized beings, becom- 
ing entirely dependent on the organs it 
has made. Not being able, then, to sever 
their activity from ours, I find myself on 
the other hand forced by a current of 
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reasoning from analogy that carries us 
all along with irresistible force to attrib- 
ute to + Set motives like ours, with this 
sole difference, that we cannot imagine 
that they notice or remember their own 
acts. If I see a dog vehemently devour- 
ing food, I cannot help attributing to it a 
feeling of hunger like ours; I find this 
same hunger in the sucking child ; in the 
young cormorant gaping for food, in the 
whale swimming or the night-jar flying 
with open mouth on the chance of catch- 
ing the food it craves. I cannot stop at 
creatures of lower organization, at the 
hydra, for instance, whose rapacity Car- 
penter describes. In plants we lose sight 
of the process through the slowness of 
their movements, and the invisibility of 
their food; but we can trace it in the 
most structureless living substances, 
whose movements are rapid enough to be 
visible, and whose food is sucked out of 
visible matter. Lionel Beale notices the 
movement of the structureless germinal 
matter of the end of a placental tuft, bur- 
rowing, as it appears to him, into the nu- 
trient pabulum, not pushed from behind, 
but moving forward, as he describes it, of 
its own accord ; thence he passes on to 
the more rapid and unmistakable move- 
ments of the ameeba. 

The account which Carpenter gives of 


the amceba, though written twenty years 
ago, still remains profoundly interesting. 
The ameceba is simply a viscous drop, or 
enfilmed jelly speck. Though structure- 
less, without a ciliated surface, internal 
currents move rapidly in it, and even pro- 


pel it. By its motion the chances are in- 
creased of its coming in contact with nu- 
triment: when it does so it spreads itself 
around the nutritive matter, and envelopes 
it. “It is.interesting,” Carpenter says, 
“to see acreature thus manifesting the 
peculiar nisus of animal development, 
making as it were a stomach for itself, by 
wrapping itself round its food.” Next in 
advance we find the Rhizopods throwing 
out processes from their mass which seem 
to be erected through craving for food, 
and seem quickened by the touch of it 
into temporary vivacity, so that they hold 
it and drag it into the substance of their 
body. Next we come to the Hydra, a 
creature with some beginnings of organ- 
ization, but with so little vital unity, that 
it may be cut up like the sea anemone 
into many bits without being destroyed. 
This creature seems to show the next 
progressive stage to that seen in the 
Rhizopods, in that its extended processes, 
put forth apparently for the same purpose 
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as theirs, become permanent ; so that it 
only partially retracts them when the use 
for them has ceased. In the lowest crea- 
tures we find organs wholly made at a mo- 
ment’s notice, by the rapid flow of vital 
matter into the part that is used: in the 
higher we find the same influx of vital 
substance extending the organs that have 
been made by previous efforts to use 
them. The tentacula of the Hydra fusca 
are described by Carpenter as wart-like 
excrescences, lying around the orifice of 
its internal cavity, which are extended to 
the length of six or seven inches, when 
the cavity is empty, and needs replenish- 
ing. This extension, or—let me use a 
word that, if less descriptive, is more sug- 
gestive — this erection of the organs need- 
ed to supply the necessities of the body, 
if thought of in connection with the erec- 
tion of the papillz of the skin, &c.; and, 
at the same time, with the flow of blood 
to the organ whose activity is set in mo- 
tion in higher animals, looks as if a dis- 
guictude or impulse which the conscious 
being finds moving it,and learns to call 
desire, was the prime mover of all organ- 
isms. ° 

The power that moves life everywhere 
zs the power of need* By our needs we 
are impelled to action ; and, to some ex- 
tent also, we compel others to help us. 
And, on the other hand, the needs of 
others, whether uttered in words or in 
deeds, or in dumb show, claim our aid 
with a force which we cannot resist. 
Want is everywhere a power. Weakness 
has its claims, suffering, that is conscious 
want, has its undoubted claims, and its 
appeals cannot be resisted; but we have 
seen, in the case of the embryo in the 
womb, or in the egg, that unuttered, or 
as we label it to the best of our knowl- 
edge, unconscious need has also its 
claims, and is also a power. 

The child’s cry is, at first, perhaps as 
unconscious as the sighing of the wind 
in the casement, or the moan of a door 
that goes heavily on its hinges ; yet it is 
a-prayer for sympathy and help, though 
the child does not know it. Presently it 
comes to itself, and finds itself crying for 
help and sympathy. Its cries are irresist- 
ible to the parent, or, failing the parent, 
to others that hear them. The innumera- 
ble life centres that make up our living 
substance cannot feed or renovate them- 
selves ; but their dumb prayers impel us 
to eat, and drink, and breathe, and do all 
that they need for their renovation. If 


* Or, as William Law would say, Aunger or desire. 
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any member of the body is hurt, or crip- | 


pled in its work, either from being wound- 
ed or overtaxed, it has the power to 
lay the whole frame under contribution. 
Swedenborg says: “ Whatever the mem- 
bers of the body desire or demand from 
the universal mass of the blood is ac- 
corded to them even if it has to come 
from the extreme boundaries of the king- 
dom.” Life is desire: it utters itself in 
efforts and prayers for help. 

It may be long before prayers become 
addressed to an unseen Father. Not that 
the rudest people are incapable of being 
taught to pray to a heavenly Father just in 
the same spirit that wedo. The rudest are 
prepared for receiving the idea by the vi- 
sion they have of parental love in their in- 
fancy, which vision, by the law of vital pro- 
gress, as it remains in the memory, be- 
comes gradually purified from all those 
limitations which mar and obscure the 
reality ; but as it issues at first in leading 
men to dream, each one of their own par- 
ents, as beings that need to be propitiated, 
it is only by a long and tortuous process 
that men come to worship in common one 
unseen parent. A man’s prayers, how- 
ever, to whomsoever addressed, indicate 
his destiny. The impulse that is making 
man into something better makes him 
strive and pray for that “better;” and 
prayer would be a great source of strength 
if it was only for its efficacy in purifying 
and intensifying, and defining a man’s 
aim, and revealing to him his real wants. 
An inventor will tell you that there is 
nothing like defining to yourself precise- 
ly the result you wish to accomplish ; 
that when you have clearly defined your 
aim, you are often half-way to its accom- 
plishment. But prayers are also the de- 
finition of our desires under correction ; 
they bring out the question, are my de- 
sires pure? Do the things I cry out for 
under my present passion satisfy that 
permanent will which I feel in the hour 
of passion’s lull to be my own true will ? 
Prayer keeps alive the salutary thought 
that our real needs, and, consequently, 
what our Creator desires for us, is deeper 
than any conscious want. 

But it may be asked, “ Suppose a man’s 
wants indicate his destiny, will he always 
want what he wants now: in other words, 
will what seems good to him now seem 
good to him zons hence?” A most im- 
portant question. 


THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOODNESS. 


What is goodness? what do men mean 
when they call a thing “good?” It is 
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simply a term of praise. And what do 
men praise or prize? what do they count 
dear to them? That which they feel that 
they possess in deficiency. And so it 
has been said there is nothing that can 
be called immutably good. What men 
call good to-day because it is in demand, 
will be a drug in the market to-morrow, 
and will be called bad. (See Emerson’s 

oem of “Uriel.”) Unless, says the ob- 
jector, you can show me something which 
the creature must always possess in pain- 
ful deficiency, you cannot show me any- 
thing that can be called the creature’s im- 
mutable good. For what is good, “that 
which all things aim at ;” *in other words, 
that which all things lack. 

Is there anything which the Creature 
must, as long as it continues a Creature, 
possess in deficiency? There is. Is there 
any deficiency in which as long as it con- 
tinues a Creature, it cannot acquiesce ? 
There is. It is sympathy. The good 
witich the Creature craves; the good 
whose attractive power must always stim- 
ulate the Creature’s activity, till life loses 
all that makes it to be life is sympathy. 

No living man can acquiesce in the 
feeling that justice is not done him. He 
wants justice done not only to his acts, 
but to his powers, his intentions, his 
good-will, just allowance made for his 
trials, his difficulties. He wants justice 
done to his abilities ; just consideration for 
his sorrows : and such justice must remain 
imperfect as long as sympathy is imperfect. 
Imperfect sympathy means imperfect jus- 
tice ; imperfect mercy, imperfect consid- 
eration of one’s case in all its bearings, im- 
perfect education, imperfect co-operation. 
It is an imperfection in which man can 
never acquiesce. Thus we find the dis- 
quietude that is the vital impulse of all 
living nature, and that seems to have 
made all living forms, at work in man, 
making him something better than man ; 
and we find that this disquietude is the 
attractive power of an unseen magnet, 
that will not let the creature rest in its 
isolation, but impels it ever to seek a 
wider communion. 

If life is an zrrepressible movement 
towards sympathy, co-operation, and com- 
munion, one thing is clear, it must start 
from an unendurable ‘isolation. The 
state of life that is ours, and still more the 
state of life out of which we have risen, 
must present itself to us as unendurably 
isolated, and it must seem unbearable to 
us to feel that we are shut out from the 


* Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics.” 
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sympathy we crave, and we cannot but 
condemn ourselves when we feel that we 
are a part of nature, and that the limita- 
tions of sympathy which excite our indig- 
nation in others are our own limitations. 
What we hate, and call diabolical in na- 
ture, witnesses to the truth that a spirit 
of love is working in us. And what is 
love? Itis an impulse to fresh commun- 
ion; it is a rebellion against the limita- 
tions that close us in. It would not be 
love unless it was an impulse that re- 
belled against the limitations that im- 
prisoned it; it would not be life unless it 
was a movement that sought to find or 
make itself new associated substance, or 
new external associations. Thus we see, 
in every living thing, a desire transcend- 
ing its limited power of continence, strain- 
ing to grasp new life, and in its vehement 
effort to clasp the new, letting go of that 
already held. Here is the twofold in- 
terior motion of composition and decom- 
position so much talked of as constituting 
life ; but, in reality, constituting death as 
much as it constitutes life. For life, 
properly speaking, belongs only to the im- 
pulse to associate ; the dismissal of that 
already held belongs to its limitation. 
Owing to this limitation we find the two- 
fold aspect of life. That love which in 
the central mind we view as all-embracing, 
becomes, in a limited being, twofold in 
its aspect —at once life-giving, and dead- 
ly, lovely, and hateful. The hungry mol- 
lusc, in its craving after food, becomes a 
deadly and horrible gulf of death to all it 
lays hold of. The love of the parent 
eagle makes it tear its prey to pieces to 
feed its little ones. The very passion of 
love assumes the aspect of passionate 
hostility to all that stands in its way, or of 
pitiless cruelty to all that can be made to 
minister to the comfort of its little ones. 
The love is there and growing. It is in- 
ternally that motion that is — the 
creature to communion with other living 
things. The gentlest and most confiding 
animal, when she becomes a mother, be- 
comes surely fierce and suspicious to all 
who hover round its little ones. Her love 
that is on the concave side the signature 
of the parental love of God, is on its out- 
side dark. That which is (in respect of 
what it embraces) the chosen type of all 
that is merciful, is (in respect of what it 
repels) the chosen type of that is terrible. 

That these limitations of sympathy 
present themselves to us a¢ once as nega- 
tions of God and as unendurable, are in 
reality a token that an impulse works in 
us which will not let us rest but in 
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seeking a wider sympathy. And if a 
man is hard enough, or enough habitu- 
ated to the world to have no senti- 
mental feeling about the bloodshed and 
oppression that he sees around him, yet 
he will not endure hardness or oppression 
towards himself or those he loves. His 
indignation is aroused, and ever will be till 
he and those he loves are treated with 
perfect mercy and consideration. That is 


till he meets with Jerfect sympathy. 


THE UNITY OF GOODNESS. 


Perfect sympathy! Think what that 
involves! To understand and feel the 
sorrows and joys of all others absolutely 
as you do feng own. Why, if you did this, 
you would be equally present to every liv- 
ing man. As men’s pains and sufferings 
are of amere animal nature, many of them, 
to feel these would involve sympathy — 
equipresence to all things that live and 
suffer. Here we arrive at the idea of one 
living sentient centre of all life, feeling all 
the things of life in absolutely true pro- 
portions. Two beings that attained to 
this omnipresent-omniscience you will 
find could no longer be spoken of as two. 
Their duality would cease to have a mean- 
ing ; they would be one —the one cen- 
tral mind. Perfect sympathy involves 
mental unity. 

Sympathy, the goodness that attracts 
the Creature can only have its perfection 
in one central mind. Hence the saying, 
there is none good but One, that is God. 
So that life, seen in the light of its highest 
consciousness, means the attracting pow- 
er of One who is drawing all creatures 
into communion with Himself.* 


AGNI. 


Perfect sympathy does not exclude but 
involves purity. In attaining wider sym- 
pathy with the wants of humanity, we at- 
tain a proportionately clearer insight into 
our own. Under this light those past 
conceptions of our wants, on which our 
present habits are formed, appear a//oyed 
with error, that is, impuret Dyaus is 
Agni: Light is the purifier. It purges 
us by convicting us of impurity. A man 
feels that he is not pure; the passions 
that hold temporary sway over him slink 


* It may be said this central mind — this perfect s 
pathy—lies beyond the reach of our conception and of 
our love. True. We need to see it through a human 
medium. And such a medium nature supplies: she 
shows us the Parent, and so suggests to us the unseen 
eternal Parent; the only aspect under which we are 
capable of loving and worshipping our Creator. 

t I do not restrict the word pure to its sense of 
chaste, but use it in its original sense of free from alloy. 
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away ashamed at those times when he 
feels, in all its force, the divine dissatis- 
faction which comes from the vision of 
an unattained better. I am thankful to 
see that this work of the purifier is no 
providential accident, but a latent proper- 
ty of life. Our mind is formed not only 
by the reminiscences which it retains, 
but by the things thatit forgets. A thing 
or person remembered becomes more or 
less transfigured, so that the ideal world 
that is in man’s mind is by no means a 
looking-glass reflection of what he sees. 
So far as he is young and healthy, he re- 
tains only that in the past which strength- 
ens and cheers his mind, and quickens 
his reforming or creative power.* Thus 
he gains and transmits an ideal heritage, 
and thus the best formed children enter 
life with an ideal world in their mind with 
which some things in the outward world 
correspond and are welcomed like native 
things, while others fail to correspond, 
and seem strange and unnatural. But 
who, with Wordsworth’s great ode on 
their library shelves, can want a descrip- 
tion of this matutina cognitio. Granted 
sa contra that we see reversions to the 
ower nature from which we are receding. 
Still we are receding from it—the old 
man is growing weaker —the new man is 
slowly, very slowly, with frequent periods 
of reversion and temporary outbursts of 
the old wild blood, still advancing. Life 
is working itself clear. 


EXISTENCE OF EVIL. 


What is that evé/ which we cannot tol- 
erate, but strive to subdue in the outer 
world? Are we todebit the Creator with 
it? On the contrary it is non-creation ; 
it is chaos that excites our indignation. 
Our pain arises from a view of the non- 
realization of that which our Creator im- 
pels us to realize. In one sense, then, 
God does not create evil; for evil is that 
unendurable sense of the xon-completion 
of the Creator’s work which urges us to 
activity. And in another sense again 
God of his very goodness creates subjec- 
tive evil. He makes that which was once 
good become to us evi/—that is, some- 
thing toovercome. Acts that are perfect- 
ly blameless and harmless in brutes, be- 
come hateful and abominable in man, sim- 
ply by reason of his crescent humanity. 
Take for instance, acts of ingratitude and 
incest. These acts become vicious in man 
simply because they show an oblivion of 


_* Between reformation and creation I can make no 
distinction. 
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past relations which we expect to find in 
brutes, but which we do not expect to 
find in man. We punish a man for these 
acts ; we say he deserves punishment for 
them. Why? because we believe that if 
he is really the rational being he appears, 
we shall, 4 punishment, make. him per- 


ceive the horror these acts cause us, and 
that so we shall awake him to a sense of 
those past relations that make them hate- 
ful 


I have not gone so fully as I could 
wish into this question of the existence of 
evil. But if we think of our Creator as 
now creating the world, and creating it 
through us by making us unable to acqui- 
esce in our present state, we shall find 
evil the name we give to those conditions 
that have become intolerable to us. Such 
evil, so far from being a negation of a 
good God, is the only thing that can ren- 
der a good God visible to us, for He can 
only show Himself good by doing good, 
that is by destroying evil. The only 
point where Natural Theology clashes — 
not with Christianity,— no, God forbid; 
but with orthodoxy, is in this. Ortho- 
— views the Creator as rectifying a 
world that was originally made perfect, 
but has since gone out of gear. Natural 
Theology views Him as gradually creat- 
ing a better world than has been yet 
seen. Under the first view, I confess, 
the existence of evil seems to mea ne- 
gation of Omnipotence. Under the sec- 
ond view evil is the only groundwork on 
which the antagonistic ideas of omnipo- 
tence, or love, or God, or goodness, or 
righteousness can be rendered palpable 
to human vision. If we once take in the 
idea that she world ts not made, but that 
the Creator is making it through us; 
making us dissatisfied with the world 
around us; making us condemn our pres- 
ent social, mortal, animal state as evil — 
as a state in which it would be shameful 
to sink down into sensual enjoyment —I 
will not say that all the difficulties which 
encompass the question vanish, but 7 
think we see daylight through them. 

GEORGE DoyLy SNow. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE PARISIANS. 
BY LORD LYTTON. 
CHAPTER V. 


CONFORMABLY with his engagement to 
meet M. Louvier, Alain found himself on 
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the day and at the hour named in M. 
Gandrin’s salon. On this occasion Ma- 
dame Gandrin did not appear. Her hus- 
band was accustomed to give diners 
@hommes. The great man had not yet 
arrived. “I think, Marquis,” said M. 
Gandrin, “that you will not regret having 
followed my advice: my representations 
have disposed Louvier to regard you 
with much favour, and he is certainly 
flattered by being permitted to make 
your personal acquaintance.” 

The avoué had scarcely finished this 
little speech, when M. Louvier was an- 
nounced. He entered with a beaming 
smile, which did not detract from his im- 
posing presence. His flatterers had told 
him that he had a look of Louis Philippe ; 
therefore he had sought to imitate the 
dress and the donhomie of that monarch 
of the middle class. He wore a wig, 
elaborately piled up, and shaped his whis- 
kers in royal harmony with the royal wig. 
Above all, he studied that pris Ss 
ness of manner with which the able sov- 
ereign dispelled awe of his presence or 
dread of his astuteness. Decidedly he 
was a man very pleasant to converse and 
to deal with — so long as thére seemed to 
him something to gain and nothing to 
lose by being pleasant. He returned 
Alain’s bow by a cordial offer of both ex- 
pansive hands, into the grasp of which 
the hands of the aristocrat utterly disap- 
peared. “Charmed to make your ac- 

uaintance, Marquis — still more charmed 
if you will let me be useful during your 
séjour at Paris. Ma foi, excuse my blunt- 
ness, but you are a fort beau garcon. 
Monsieur, your father was a handsome 
man, but you beat him hollow. Gandrin, 
my friend, would not you and I give half 
our fortunes for one year of this fine fel- 
low’s youth spent at Paris? este / what 
love-letters we should have, with no need 
to buy them by dz/lets debangue/” Thus 
he ran on, much to Alain’s confusion, till 
dinner was announced. Then there was 
something grandiose in the frank bourgeois 
style wherewith he expanded his napkin 
and twisted one end into his waistcoat — 
it was so manly a renunciation of the 
fashions which a man so répandu in all 
circles might be supposed to follow ;—as 
if he were both too great and too much 
in earnest for such frivolities. He was 
evidently a sincere don vivant, and M. 
Gandrin had no less evidently taken all 
requisite pains to gratify his taste. The 
Montrachet served with the oysters was 
of precious vintage. That vin de madere 


which accompanied the fotage a Ja bisque 
LIVING AGE. 
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would have contented an American. And 
how radiant bécame Louvier’s face, when 
amongst the extrées he came upon /ai- 
tances de carpes/ “The best thing in the 
world,” he cried, “and one gets it so sel- 
dom since the old Rocher de Cancale has 
lost its renown. At private houses, what 
does one get now?—dlanc de poulet — 
flavourless trash. After all, Gandrin, 
when we lose the love-letters, it is some 
consolation that /aitances de carpes and 
sautés de foie gras are still left to fill up 
the void in our hearts. Marquis, heed 
my counsel ; cultivate betimes the taste 
for the table ; that and whist are the sole 
resources of declining years. You never 
met my old friend Talleyrand —ah, no! 
he was long before your time. He culti- 
vated both, but he made two mistakes. 
No man’s intellect is perfect on all sides. 
He confined himself to one meal a-day, 
and he never learned to play well at 
whist. Avoid his errors, my young 
friend — avoid them. Gandrin, I guess 
this pine-apple is English—it is su- 
perb.” . 

“You are right—a present from the 
Marquis of H——.” 

“Ah! instead of a fee, I wager. The 
Marquis gives nothing for nothing, dear 
man! Droll people the English. You 
have never visited England, I presume, 
cher Rochebriant ?” 

The affable financier had already made 
vast progress in familiarity with his silent 
fellow-guest. 

When the dinner was over and the 
three men had re-entered the sa/on for 
coffee and liqueurs, Gandrin left Louvier 
and Alain alone, saying he was going to 
his cabinet for cigars which he could 
recommend. Then Louvier, lightly pat- 
ting the Marquis on the shoulder, said 
with what the French call effusion,— “ My 
dear Rochebriant, your father and I did 
not quite understand each other. He 
took a tone of grand seigneur that some- 
times ecg me; and I in turn was 
perhaps too rude in asserting my rights 
—as creditor, shall I say ?—no, as fel- 
low-citizen ; and Frenchmen are so vain, 
so over-susceptible — fire up at a word — 
take offence when none is meant. We 
two, my dear boy, should be ‘superior to 
such national foibles. Bref—I have a 
mortgage on your lands. Why should 
that thought mar our friendship? At my 
age, though I am not yet old, one is flat- 
tered if the young like us — pleased if we 
can oblige them, and remove from their 
career any little obstacle in its way. 
Gandrin tells me you wish to consolidate 
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all the charges on your estate into one on 
lower rate of interest. Is it so?” 

“T am so advised,” said the Marquis. 

“ And very rightly advised ; come and 
talk with me about it some day next week. 
I hope to have a large sum of money set 
free ina fewdays. Of course, mortgages 
on land don’t pay like speculations at the 
Bourse ; but I am rich enough to please 
myself. We will see — we will see.” 

Here Grandrin returned with the ci- 
gars; but Alain at that time never 
smoked, and Louvier excused himself, 
with a laugh and a sly wink, on the plea 
that he was going to pay his respects — 
as doubtless that jo/i garcon was going to 
do, likewise —to a delle dame who did 
not reckon the smell of tobacco among 
the perfumes of Houbigant or Arabia. 

“ Meanwhile,” added Louvier, turning 
to Gandrin, “I have something to say to 
you on business about the contract for 
that new street of mine. No hurry — 
after our young friend has gone to his 
‘assignation.’ ” 

Alain could not misinterpret. the hint ; 
and in a few moments took leave of his 
host more surprised than disappointed 
that the financier had not invited him, as 
Graham had assumed he would, to his 
soirée the following evening. 

When Alain was gone, Louvier’s jovial 
manner F mcwelincon also, and became 
bluffly rude rather than bluntly cordial. 

“ Gandrin, what did you mean by saying 
that that young man was no muscadin ? 
Muscadin — aristocrat — offensive from 
top to toe.” 

“You amaze me — you seemed to take 
to him so cordially.” 

“ And pray, were you too blind to re- 
mark with what cold reserve he respond- 
ed to my condescensions? How he 
winced when I called him Rochebriant ! 
how he coloured when I called him ‘ dear 
boy’! These aristocrats think we ought 
to thank them on our knees when they 
take our money, and” —here Louvier’s 
face darkened — “seduce our women.” 

“ Monsieur Louvier, in all France I do 
not know a greater aristocrat than your- 
self.” 

I don’t know whether M. Gandrin 
meant that speech as a compliment, but 
M. Louvier took it as such—laughed 
complacently and rubbed his hands. 
“ Ay, ay, millionaires are the real aristo- 
crats, for they have power, as my deau 
Marquis will soon find. I must bid you 

ood-night. Of course I shall see Ma- 

ame Gandrin and yourself to-morrow. 
Prepare for a motley gathering — lots of 
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democrats and foreigners, with artists 
and authors, and such creatures.” 

“Ts that the reason why you did not 
invite the Marquis?” 

“To be sure; I would not shock so 
pure a Legitimist by contact with the 
sons of the people, and make him still 
colder to myself. No; when he comes 
to my house he shall meet lions and 


‘| viveurs of the haut ton, who will play into 


my hands by teaching him how to ruin 
himself in the quickest manner and in the 
genre Louis XV. Bon soir, mon vieux.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE next night Graham in vain looked 
round for Alain in M. Louvier’s salons, 
and missed his high-bred mien and mel- 
ancholy countenance. M. Louvier had 
been for some four years a childless wid- 
ower, but his receptions were not the less 
numerously attended, nor his establish- 
ment less magnificently monté for the 
absence of a presiding lady: very much 
the contrary ; it was noticeable how much 
he had increased his status and prestige 
as a social personage since the death of 
his unlamented spouse. 

To say truth, she had been rather a 
heavy drag on his triumphal car. She 
had been the heiress of a man who had 
amassed a great deal of money; not in 
the higher walks of commerce, but in a 
retail trade. 

Louvier himself was the son of a rich 
money-lender § he had entered life with 
an ample fortune and an intense desire to 
be admitted into those more _ brilliant 
circles in which fortune can be dissipated 
with éc/at. He might not have attained 
this object but for the friendly counte- 
nance of a young noble who was then 


The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 


But this young noble, of whom later we 
shall hear more, came suddenly to grief ; 
and when the money-lender’s son lost 
that potent protector, the dandies, pre- 
viously so civil, showed him a very cold 
shoulder. 

Louvier then became an ardent demo- 
crat, and recruiting the fortune he had 
impaired by the aforesaid marriage, 
launched into colossal speculations, and 
became enormously rich. His aspirations 
for social rank now revived, but his wife 
sadly interfered with them. She was 
thrifty by nature ; sympathized little with 
her husband’s genius for accumulation ; 
always said he would end ina hospital ; 
hated Republicans ; despised authors and 
artists; and by the ladies of the deau 
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monde was pronounced common and vul- 
ar. 

’ So long as she lived, it was impossible 
for Louvier to realize his ambition of hav- 
ing one of the sa/ons which at Paris es- 
tablish celebrity and position. He could 
not then command those advantages of 
wealth which he especially coveted. He 
was eminently successful in doing this 
now. As soon as she was safe in 
Pére la Chaise, he enlarged his hotel 
by the purchase and annexation of 
an adjoining house; redecorated and re- 
furnished it, and in this task displayed, 
it must be said to his credit, or to that of 
the administrators he selected for the pur- 
pose, a nobleness of taste rarely exhibited 
nowadays. His collection of pictures 
was not large, and consisted exclusivel 
of the French school, ancient and ron | 
ern, for in all things Louvier affected the 
patriot. But each of those pictures was a 
gem; such Watteaus! such Greuzes! 
such landscapes by Panel ! and, above all, 
such masterpieces by Ingrés, Horace Ver- 
net, and Delaroche, were worth all the 
doubtful originals of Flemish and Italian 
art which make the ordinary boast of pri- 
vate collectors. 

These pictures occupied two rooms of 
moderate size, built for their reception, 
and lighted from above. The great sa/on 
to which they led contained treasures 
scarcely less precious; the walls were 
covered with the richest silks which the 
looms of Lyons could produce. Every 
piece of furniture here was a work of art 
in its way: console-tables of Florentine 
mosaic, inlaid with pearl and lapis-lazuli ; 
cabinets in which the exquisite designs 
of the renaissance were carved in ebony ; 
colossal vases of Russian malachite, but 
wrought by French artists. The very 
nicknacks scattered carelessly about the 
room might have been admired in the 
cabinet of the Palazzo Pitti. Beyond 
this room lay the sa//e de danse, its ceil- 
ing painted by ——, supported by white 
marble columns, the glazed balcony and 
the angles of the room filled with tiers of 
exotics. In the dining-room on the same 
floor, on the other side of the landing- 
place, were stored in glazed buffets, not 
only vessels and salvers of plate, silver 
and gold, but, more costly still, matchless 
specimens of Sévres and Liméges, and 
medieval varieties of Venetian glass. On 


the ground-floor, which opened on the 
lawn of a large garden, Louvier had his 
suite of private apartments, furnished, as 
he said, “simply, according to English 
notions of comfort.” Englishmen would 
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have said, “according to French notions 
of luxury.” Enough of these details, 
which a writer cannot give without feeling 
himself somewhat vulgarized in doing so, 
but without a loose general idea of which 
a reader would not have an accurate con- 
ception of something not vulgar—of 
something grave, historical, possibly trag- 
ical, the existence of a Parisian mi//zo- 
naire at the date of this narrative. 

The evidence of wealth was everywhere 
manifest at M. Louvier’s, but it was every- 
where refined by an equal evidence of 
taste. The apartments devoted to hos- 
pitality ministered to the delighted study 
of artists, to whom free access was given, 
and of whom two or three might be seen 
daily in the “showrooms,” copying pic- 
tures or taking sketches of rare articles 
of furniture or effects for palatian interiors. 

Among the things which rich English 
visitors of Paris most coveted to see was 
M. Louvier’s hotel ; and few among the 
richest left it without a sigh of envy and 
despair. Only in such London houses as 
belong to a Sutherland or a Holford could 
our metropolis exhibit a splendour as 
opulent and a taste as refined. 

M. Louvier had his set evenings for 
popular assemblies. At these were enter- 
tained the Liberals of every shade, from 
tricolor to rouge, with the artists and 
writers most in vogue, Jé/e-méle with dec- 
orated diplomatists, ex-ministers, Orlean- 
ists, and Republicans, distinguished for- 
eigners, plutocrats of the Bourse, and lions 
male and female from the arid nurse of 
that race, the Chaussée d’Antin. Of his 
more select reunions something will be 
said later. 

“ And how does this poor Paris meta- 
morphosed please Mons. Vane ?” asked a 
Frenchman with a handsome intelligent 
countenance, very carefully dressed, 
though in a somewhat bygone fashion, and 
carrying off his tenth lustrum with an air 
too sprightly to evince any sense of the 
weight. 

This gentleman, the Vicomte de Brézé, 
was of good birth, and had a legitimate 
right to his title of Vicomte, which is more 
than can be said of many vicomtes one 
meets at Paris. He had no other prop- 
erty, however, than a principal share in an 
influential journal, to which he was a lively 
and sparkling contributor. In his youth, 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, he had 
beena chief among literary exquisites, 
and Balzac was said to have taken him 
more than once as his model for those 
brilliant young vauriens who figure in 
the great novelist’s comedy of “ Human 
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Life.” The Vicomte’s fashion expired 
with the Orleanist dynasty. 

“Ts it possible, my dear Vicomte,” an- 
swered Graham, “not to be ‘pleased with 
a capital so marvellously embellished ?” 

“ Embellished it may be to foreign eyes,” 
said the Vicomte, sighing, “ but not im- 

/proved to the taste of a Parisian like me. 
I miss the dear Paris of old — the streets 
associated with my deaux jours are no 
more. Is there not something drearily mo- 
notonous in those interminable perspec- 
tives? How frightfully the way lengthens 
before one’s eyes ! In the twists and curves 
of the old Paris one was relieved from the 
pain of seeing how far one had to go from 
one spot to another — each tortuous street 
had a separate idiosyncrasy; what pic- 
turesque diversities, what interesting rec- 
ollections —all swept away! J/on Dieu! 
and what for? Miles of florid facades, 
staring and glaring at one with goggle-eyed 
pitiless windows. House-rents trebled ; 
and the consciousness that, if you venture 
to grumble, underground railways, like 
concealed volcanoes, can burst forth on 
a at any moment with an eruption of 

ayonets and muskets. This maudit em- 
pire seeks to keep its hold on France 
much as a grand seigneur seeks to enchain 
a nymph of the ballet, tricks her out in 
finery and baubles, and insures her infi- 
delity the moment he fails to satisfy her 
whims.” 

“ Vicomte,” answered Graham, “I have 
had the honour to know you since I was 
a small boy at a preparatory school home 
for the holidays, and you were a guest at 
my father’s country-house. You were 
then fé¢é as one of the most promising 
writers among the oe | men of the day, 
especially favoured by the princes of the 
reigning family. I shall never forget the 
impression made on me by your brilliant 
appearance and your no less brilliant 
talk.” 

“Ah! ces beaux jours! ce bon Louis 
Philippe, ce cher petit Foinville,” sighed 
the Vicomte. 

“ But at that day you compared /e bon 
Louis Philippe to Robert Macaire. You 
described all his sons, including, no 
doubt, ce cher petit Foinville, in terms of 
resentful contempt, as so many plausible 

amins whom Robert Macaire was train- 
ing to cheat the public in the interest of 
the family firm. I remember my father 
saying to you in answer, ‘ No royal house 
in Europe has more sought to develope 
the literature of an epoch, and to signalize 
its representatives by social respect and 
official honours, than that of the Orleans 
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dynasty; you, M.de Brézé, do but imi- 
tate your elders in seeking to destroy the 
dynasty under which you flourish ; should 
ou succeed, you hommes de plume will 
e the first sufferers and the loudest 
complainers.’ ” 

“Cher Monsieur Vane,” said the Vi- 
comte, smiling complacently, “ your father 
did me great honour in classing me with 
Victor "Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Emile 
de Girardin, and the other stars of the 
Orleanist galaxy, including our friend 
here, M. Savarin. A very superior man 
was your father.” 

“ And,” said Savarin, who, being an 
Orleanist, had listened to Graham’s 
speech with an approving smile — “and 
if I remember right, my dear De Brézé, 
no one was more brilliantly severe than 
yourself on poor De Lamartine and the 
Republic that succeeded Louis Philippe ; 
no one more emphatically expressed the 
yearning desire for another Napoleon to 
restore order at home and renown abroad. 
Now you have got another Napoleon.” 

“ And I want change for my Napoleon,” 
said De Brézé, laughing. ; 

“My dear Vicomte,” said Graham, 
“one thing we may all grant, that in cul- 
ture and intellect you are far superior to 
the mass of your fellow-Parisians ; that 
you are therefore a favourable type of 
their political character.” 

“ Ah, mon cher, vous étes trop aimable.” 

** And therefore I venture to say this, 
if the archangel Gabriel were permitted 
to descend to Paris and form the best 
government for France that the wisdom 
of seraph could devise, it would not be 
two years —I doubt if it would be six 
months — before out of this Paris, which 
you call the Foyer des Idées, would emerge 
a powerful party, adorned by yourself and 
other hommes de plume, in favour of a 
revolution for the benefit of ce dom Satan 
and ce cher petit Beelzebub.” 

“ What a pretty vein of satire you have, 
mon cher!” said the Vicomte, good- 
humouredly; “there is a sting of truth 
in your witticism. Indeed, I must send 
you some articles of mine in which I have 
said much the same thing—/es beaux 
esprits se rencontrent. The fault of us 
French is impatience — desire of change ; 
but then it is that desire which keeps the 
world going and retains our place at the 
head of it. However, at this time we are 
all living too fast for our money to keep 
up with it, and too slow for our intellect 
not to flag. We vie with each other on 
the road to ruin, for in literature all the 
old paths to fame are shut up.” 
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Here a tall gentleman, with whom the 
Vicomte had been conversing before he 
accosted Vane, and who had remained 
beside De Brézé listening in silent atten- 
tion to this colloquy, interposed, speaking 
in the slow voice of one accustomed to 
measure his words, and with a slight but 
unmistakable German accent — “ There 
is that, M. de Brézé, which makes one 
think gravely of what you say so lightly. 
Viewing things with the unprejudiced 
eyes of a foreigner, I recognize much for 
which France should be grateful to the 
Emperor. Under his sway her material 
resources have been marvellously aug- 
mented ; her commerce has been placed 
by the treaty with England on sounder 
foundations, and is daily exhibiting richer 
life; her agriculture has made a prodi- 
gious advance wherever it has allowed 
room for capitalists, and escaped from the 
curse of petty allotments and peasant- 
proprietors —a curse which would have 
ruined any country less blessed by Na- 
ture; turbulent factions have been 
quelled ; internal order maintained; the 
external prestige of France, up at least to 
the date of the Mexican war, increased to 
an extent that might satisfy even a 
Frenchman’s amour propre; and her ad- 
vance in civilization has been manifested 
by the rapid creation of a naval power 
which should put even England on her 
mettle. But, on the other hand ——” 

“ Ay, on the other hand,” said the 
Vicomte. 

“On the other hand there are in the 
imperial system two causes of decay and 
of rot silently at work. They may not be 
the faults of the Emperor, but they are 
such misfortunes as may cause the fall 
of the Empire. The first is an absolute 
divorce between the political system and 
the intellectual culture of the nation. 
The throne and the system rest on uni- 
versal suffrage—on a suffrage which 
gives to classes the most ignorant a 
power that preponderates over all the 
healthful elements of knowledge. It is 
the tendency of all ignorant multitudes to 
personify themselves, as it were, in one 
individual. They cannot comprehend you 
when you argue for a principle ; they do 
comprehend you when you talk of a name. 
The Emperor Napoleon is to them a 
name, and the prefects and officials who 
influence their votes are paid for incor- 
porating all principles in the shibboleth 
of that single name. You have thus 


sought the wellspring of a political sys- 
tem in the deepest stratum of popular 
ignorance. To rid popular ignorance of 
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its normal revolutionary bias, the rural 
peasants are indoctrinated with the con- 
servatism that comes from the fear which 
appertains to property. They have their 
roods of land or their shares in a na- 
tional loan. Thus you estrange the cras- 
situde of an ignorant democracy still 
more from the intelligence of the edu- 
cated classes by combining it with the 
most selfish and abject of all the appre- 
hensions that are ascribed to aristocracy 
and wealth. What is thus embedded in 
the depth of your society makes itself 
shown on the surface. Napoleon III. 
has been compared to Augustus; and 
there are many startling similitudes be- 
tween them in character and in fate. 
Each succeeds to the heritage of a great 
name that had contrived to unite autocra- 
cy with the popular cause. Each sub- 
dued all rival competitors, and inaugur- 
ated despotic rule in the name of free- 
dom. Each mingled enough of sternness 
with ambitious will to stain with blood- 
shed the commencement of his power ; 
but it would be an absurd injustice to fix 
the same degree of condemnation on the 
coup détat as humanity fixes on the 
earlier cruelties of Augustus. Each, once 
firm in his seat, became mild and clement: 
Augustus perhaps from policy, Napoleon 
III. from a native kindliness of disposi- 
tion which no fair critic of character can 
fail to acknowledge. Enough of simili- 
tudes ; now for one salient difference. 
Observe how earnestly Augustus strove, 
and how completely he succeeded in the 
task, to rally round him all the leading 
intellects in every grade and of every 
party—the followers of Antony, the 
friends of Brutus — every great captain, 
every great statesman, every great writer, 
every man who could lend a ray of mind 
to his own Julian constellation, and make 
the age of Augustus an era in the annals 
of human intellect and genius. But this 
has not been the good fortune of your 
Emperor. The result of his system has 
been the suppression of intellect in every 
department. He has rallied round him 
not one great statesman ; his praises are 
hymned by not one great poet. The 
célébrités of a former day stand aloof ; or, 
preferring exile to constrained allegiance, 
assail him with unremitting missiles from 
their asylum in foreign shores. His reign 
is sterile of new cé/ébrités. The few that 
arise enlist themselves against him. 
Whenever he shall venture to give full 
freedom to the press and to the legisla- 
ture, the intellect thus suppressed or thus 
hostile will burst forth in collected vol- 
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ume. His partisans have not been trained 
and disciplined to meet such assailants. 
They will be as weak as no doubt they 
will be violent. And the worst is, that 
the intellect thas rising in mass against 
him wiil be warped and distorted, like 
captives who, being kept in chains, exer- 
cise their limbs, on escaping, in vehement 
jumps without definite object. The di- 
rectors of emancipated opinion may thus 
be terrible enemies to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, but they will be very unsafe 
councillors to France. Concurrently with 
this divorce between the Imperial system 
and the national intellect —a divorce so 
complete that even your sa/ons have lost 
their wit, and even your caricatures their 
point —a corruption of manners which 
the Empire, I own, did not originate, but 
inherit, has become so common that 
every one owns and nobody blames it. 
The gorgeous ostentation of the Court 
has perverted the habits of the people. 
The intelligence obstructed from other 
vents betakes itself to speculating for a 
fortune ; and the greed of gain and the 
passion for show are sapping the noblest 
elements of the old French manhood. 
Public opinion stamps with no oppro- 
brium a minister or favourite who profits 
by a job; and I fear you will find that 
jobbing pervades all your administrative 
departments.” 

“ All very true,” said De Brézé, with a 
shrug of the shoulders and in a tone of 
levity that seemed to ridicule the asser- 
tion he volunteered ; “ Virtue and Hon- 
our banished from courts and sa/ons and 
the cabinets of authors, ascend to fairer 
heights in the attics of ouvriers.” 

“The ‘ouvriers, ouvriers of Paris!” 
cried this terrible German. 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Comte, what can you 
say against our ouvriers? A German 
count cannot condescehd to learn any- 
thing about ces Petits gens.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the German, “in 
the eyes of a statesman there are no fetits 
gens, and in those of a philosopher no 
petites choses. Wein Germany have too 
many difficult problems affecting our 
working classes to solve, not to have in- 
duced me to glean all the information I 
can as to the ouvriers of Paris. They 
have amongst them men of aspirations as 
noble as can animate the souls of philos- 
ophers and poets, perhaps not the less 
noble because common-sense and expe- 
rience cannot follow their flight. But as 
a body, the ouvriers of Paris have not 
been elevated in political morality by the 
benevolent aim of the Emperor to find 
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them ample work and. - wages inde- 
pendent of the natural laws that regulate 
the markets of labour. Accustomed thus 
to consider the State bound to maintain 
them, the moment the State fails in that 
impossible task, they will accommodate 
their honesty to a rush upon property 
under the name of social reform. Have 
you noticed how largely increased within 
the last few years is the number of those 
who cry out, ‘ La Propriété, Cest le vol’? 
Have you considered the rapid growth of 
the International Association? I do not 
say that for all these evils the Empire is 
exclusively responsible. To a certain 
degree they are found in all rich commu- 
nities, especially where democracy is 
more or less in the ascendant. To a cer- 
tain extent they exist in the large towns 
of Germany ; they are conspicuously in- 
creasing in England ; they are acknowl- 
edged to be dangerous in the United 
States of America; they are, I am told 
on good authority, making themselves 
visible with the spread of civilization in 
Russia. But under the French Empire 
they have become glaringly rampant, and 
I venture to predict that the day is not 
far off when the rot at work throughout 
all layers and strata of French society 
will insure a fall of the fabric at the sound 
of which the world will ring. 

“ There is many a fair and stately tree 
which continues to throw out its leaves 
and rear its crest till suddenly the wind 
smites it, and then, and not till then, the 
trunk which seems so solid is found to 
be but the rind to a mass of crumbled 
powder.” 

“Monsieur le Comte,” said the Vi- 
comte, “you are a severe critic and a 
lugubrious prophet. But a German is so 
safe from revolution that he takes alarm 
at the stir of movement which is the nor- 
mal state of the French esfrit.” 

“French esprit may soon evaporate 
into Parisian dé¢ise. As to Germany be- 
ing safe from revolution, allow me to re- 
peat a saying of Goethe’s—but has M. 
le Comte ever heard of Goethe ?” 

“ Goethe, of course — ¢rds joli écrivain.” 

“Goethe said to some one who was 
making much the same remark as your- 
self, ‘We Germans are ina state of re- 
volution now, but we do things so slowly 
that it will be a hundred years before we 
Germans shall find it out. But when 
completed, it will be the greatest revolu- 
tion society has yet seen, and will last 
like the other revolutions that, beginning, 
scarce noticed, in Germany, have trans- 
formed the world,’ ” 
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- “© Diable, M. le Comte ! Germans trans- 
formed the world! What revolutions do 
you speak of ?” 

“The invention of gunpowder, the in- 
vention of printing, and the expansion of 
a monk’s quarrel with his Pope into the 
Lutheran revolution.” 

Here the German paused, and asked 
the Vicomte to introduce him to Vane, 
which De Brézé did by the title of Count 
von Rudesheim. On _ hearing Vane’s 
name, the Count inquired if he were re- 
lated to the orator and statesman, George 
Graham Vane, whose opinions, uttered in 
Parliament, were still authoritative among 
German thinkers. This compliment to 
his deceased father immensely gratified, 
but at the same time considerably sur- 
prised, the Englishman. His father, no 
doubt, had been a man of much influence 
in the British House of Commons—a 
very weighty speaker, and, while in office, 
a first-rate administrator; but English- 
men know what a House of Commons re- 
putation is — how fugitive, how little cos- 
mopolitan; and that a German count 
should ever have heard of his father, de- 
lighted and amazed him. In stating him- 
self to be the son of George Graham 
Vane, he intimated not only the delight, 
but the amaze, with the frank savoir vivre 
which was one of his salient characteris- 
tics. 

“ Sir,” replied the German, speaking in 
very correct English, but still with his 
national accent, “every German reared 
to political service studics England as 
the school for practical thought distinct 
from impractical theories. Long may 
you allow us to do so; only excuse me 
One remark ; never let the selfish element 
of the practical supersede the generous 
element. Your father never did so in his 
speeches, and therefore we admired him. 
At the present day we don’t.so much care 
to study English speeches. They may 
be insular,—they are not European. I 
honour England ; Heaven grant that you 
may not be making sad mistakes in the 
belief that you can long remain England 
if you cease to be European.” Herewith 
the German bowed, not uncivilly —on 
the contrary, somewhat ceremoniously — 
and disappeared with a Prussian Secre- 
tary of Embassy, whose arm he linked in 
his own, into a room less frequented. 

“ Vicomte, who and what is your Ger- 
man count ?” asked Vane. 

“ A solemn pedant,” answered the lively 
Vicomte — “a German count, gue voulez- 
wous de plus?” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A LITTLE later Graham found himself 
alone amongst the crowd. Attracted by 
the sound of music, he had strayed into 
one of-the rooms whence it came, and in 
which, though his range of acquaintance 
at Paris was, for an Englishman, large 
and somewhat miscellaneous, he recog- 
nized no familiar countenance. A lady 
was playing the’ pianoforte — playing re- 
markably well—with accurate science, 
with that equal lightness and strength of 
finger which produces brilliancy of exe- 
cution. But to appreciate her music one 
should be musical one’s self. It wanted 
the charm that fascinates the uninitiated. 
The guests in the room were musical con- 
noisseurs —a class with whom Graham 
Vane had nothing in common. Even if 
he had been more capable of enjoying the 
excellence of the player’s performance, 
the glance he directed towards her would 
have sufficed to chill him into indiffer- 
ence. She was not young, and, with 
prominent features and puckered skin, 
was twisting her face into strange senti- 
mental grimaces, as if terribly overcome 
by the beauty and pathos of her own 
melodies. To add to Vane’s displeasure, 
she was dressed in a costume wholly an- 
tagonistic to his views of the becoming 
—ina Greek jacket of gold and scarlet, 
contrasted by a Turkish turban. 

Muttering ‘“ What~ she-mountebank 
have we here?” he sank into a chair be- 
hind the door, and fell into an absorbed 
reverie. From this he was aroused by 
the cessation of the music, and the hum 
of subdued approbation by which it was 
followed. Above the hum swelled the 
imposing voice of M. Louvier, as he rose 
from a seat on the other side of the piano, 
by which his bulky form had been par- 
tially concealed. 

“ Bravo! perfectly played — excellent ! 
Can we not persuade your charming 
ag countrywoman to gratify us even 

y asingle song?” Then turning aside 
and addressing some one else invisible to 
Graham, he said, “ Does that tyrannical 
doctor still compel you to silence, Made- 
moiselle ?” 

A voice so sweetly modulated, that if 
there were any sarcasm in the words it 
was lost in the softness of pathos, an- 
swered, “Nay, M. Louvier, he rather 


overtasks the words at my command in 
thankfulness to those who, like yourself, 
so kindly regard me as something else than 
a singer.” 

It was not the she-mountebank who 
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thus spoke. Graham rose and looked 
round with instinctive curiosity. He met 
the face that he said had haunted him. 
She too had risen, standing near the 
piano, with one hand tenderly — on 
the she-mountebank’s scarlet and gilded 
shoulder :—the face that ieee him, 
and yet with a difference. There was a 
faint blush on the clear pale cheek, a soft 
yet playful light in the grave dark-blue 
eyes, which had not been visible in the 
countenance of the young lady in the 
eee pa ot robe. Graham did not 

ear Louvier’s reply, though no doubt it 
was loud enough for him to hear. He 
sank again into reverie. Other guests 
now came. into the room, among them 
Frank Morlay, styled Colonel — (eminent 
military titles in the States do not always 
denote eminent military services)—a 
wealthy American, and his sprightly and 
beautiful wife. The Colonel was a clever 
man, rather stiff in his deportment, and 
grave in speech, but by no means without 
a vein of dry humour. By the French he 
was esteemed a high-bred specimen of 
the kind of grand seigneur which demo- 
cratic republics engender. He spoke 
French like a Parisian, had an imposing 
presence, and spent a great deal of money 
with the elegance of a man of taste and 
the generosity of a man of heart. His 
high breeding was not quite so well un- 
derstood by the English, because the 
English are apt to judge breeding by little 
conventional rules not observed by the 
American Colonel. He had a slight nasal 
twang, and introduced “Sir” with re- 
dundant ceremony in addressing English- 
men, however intimate he might be with 
them, and had the habit (perhaps with a 
sly intention to startle or puzzle them) of 
siuning his style of conversation with 
quaint Americanisms. 

Nevertheless, the genial amiability and 
the inherent dignity of his character made 
him acknowledged as a thorough gentle- 
man by every Englishman, however con- 
ventional in tastes, who became admitted 
into his intimate acquaintance. 

Mrs. Morley, ten or twelve years young- 
er than her husband, had no nasal twang, 
and employed no Americanisms in her 
talk, which was frank, lively, and at times 
eloquent. She had a great ambition to be 
esteemed of a masculine understanding : 
Nature unkindly frustrated that ambition 
in rendering her a model of feminine 
grace. Graham was intimately acquainted 
with Colonel Morley ; and with Mrs. Mor- 
ley had contracted one of those cordial 


friendships which, perfectly free alike, 
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from polite flirtation and Platonic attach- 
ment, do sometimes spring up between 
persons of opposite sexes without the 
slightest danger of changing its honest 
character into morbid sentimentality or 
unlawful passion. The Morleys stopped 
to accost Graham, but the lady had 
scarcely said three words to him, before, 
catching sight of the haunting face, she 
darted towards it. Her husband, less 
emotional, bowed at the distance, and 
said, “ To my taste, sir, the Signorina Ci- 
cogna is the loveliest girl in the present 
bee,* and full of mind, sir.” 

“Singing mind,” said Graham, sarcas- 
tically, and in the ill-natured impulse of 
a man striving to check his inclination to 
admire. 

“TI have not heard her sing,” replied 
the American, dryly; “and the words 
‘singing mind’ are doubtless accurately 
English, since you employ them; but at 
Boston the collocation would be deemed 
barbarous. You fly off the handle. The 
epithet, sir, is not in concord with the 
substantive.” 

“ Boston would be in the right, my dear 
Colonel. I stand rebuked; mind has 
little to do with singing.” 

“T take leave to deny that, sir. You 
fire into the wrong flock, and would not 
hazard the remark if you had conversed 
as I have with Signorina Cicogna.” 

Before Graham could answer, Signorina 
Cicogna stood before him leaning lightly 
on Mrs. Morley’s arm. 

“ Frank, you must take us into the re- 
freshment-room,” said Mrs. Morley to her 
husband ; and then, turning to Graham, 
added, “ Will you help to make way for 
us?” 

Graham bowed, and offered his arm to 
the fair speaker. 

“ No,” said she, taking her husband’s, 
“Of course you know the Signorina, or, 
as we weually call her, Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna. No? Allow me to present you — 
Mr. Graham Vane— Mademoiselle Cico- 
gna. Mademoiselle speaks English like a 
native.” 

And thus abruptly Graham was intro- 
duced to the owner of the haunting face. 
He had lived too much in the great world 
all his life to retain the innate shyness of . 
an Englishman, but he certainly was con- 
fused and embarrassed when his eyes met 
Isaura’s, and he felt her hand on his arm. 
Before quitting the room she paused and 
looked back—Graham’s look followed 


* Bee, a common expression in * the West” for a 
meeting or gathering of people. 




















her own, and saw behind them the lady 
with the scarlet jacket escorted by some 
portly and decorated connoisseur. Isau- 
ra’s face brightened to another kind 
of brightness—a pleased and tender 
light. 

7 Poor dear Madre,” she murmured to 
herself in Italian. 

“ Madre,” echoed Graham, also in Ital- 
ian. “I have been misinformed, then: 
that lady is your mother ?” 

Isaura laughed a pretty low silvery 
laugh, and replied in a “She is 
not my mother, but I call her A/adre, for 
I know no name more loving.” 

Graham was touched, and said gently, 
“Your own mother was evidently very 
dear to you.” 

Isaura’s lip quivered, and she made a 
slight movement as if she would have 
withdrawn her hand from his arm. He 
saw that he had offended or wounded her, 
and with the straightforward ‘rankness 
natural to him, resumed quickly — 

“My remark was impertinent in a 
stranger ; forgive it.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Mon- 
sieur.” 

The two now threaded their way through 
the crowd, both silent. At last Isaura, 
thinking she ought to speak first in order 
to show that Graham had not offended 
her, said — 

“ How lovely Mrs. Morley is !” 

“ Yes, and I like the spirit and ease of 
her American manner; have you known 
her long, Mademoiselle ? ” 

“No; we met her for the first time 
some weeks ago at M. Savarin’s.” 

“ Was she very eloquent on the rights 
of women ?” 

“What! you have heard her on that 
subject ?” 

“T have rarely heard her on any other, 
though she is the best and perhaps the 
cleverest friend I have at Paris ; but that 
may be my fault, for I like to start it. It 
is a relief to the languid small-talk of so- 
ciety to listen to any one thoroughly in 
earnest upon turning the world topsy- 
turvy.” 

“Do you suppose poor Mrs. Morley 
would seek to do that if she had her 
— ?” asked Isaura, with her musical 
augh. 

“Not a doubt of it; but perhaps you 
share her opinions.” — 

“I scarcely know what her opinions 
are, but ” 





“ Yes — but ?>——” 
“There is a— what shall I call it?—a 
persuasion —a sentiment — out of which 
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the opinions probably spring that I do 
share.” 

“Indeed ? a persuasion, a sentiment, 
for instance, that a woman should have 
votes in the choice of legislators, and, I 
presume, in the task of legislation ?” 

“No, that is not what I mean. Still, 
that is an opinion, right or wrong, which 
grows out of the sentiment I speak of.” 

“ Pray explain the sentiment.” 

“Tt is always so difficult to define a 
sentiment, but does it not strike you that 
in proportion as the tendency of modern 
civilization has been to raise women 
more and more to an intellectual equality 
with men —in proportion as they read 
and — and think —an uneasy senti- 
ment, perhaps querulous, perhaps unrea- 
sonable, grows up within their minds that 
the conventions of the world are against 
the complete development of the faculties 
thus aroused and the ambition thus ani- 
mated ; that they cannot but rebel, though 
it may be silently, against the notions of 
the former age, when women were not 
thus educated ; notions that the aim of 
the sex should be to steal through life 
unremarked ; that it is a reproach to be 
talked of ; that women are plants to be 
kept in a hothouse and forbidden the 
frank liberty of growth in the natural air 
and sunshine of heaven. This, at least, 
is a sentiment which has sprung up with- 
in myself, and I imagine that it is the sen- 
timent which has given birth to many of 
the opinions or doctrines that seem ab- 
surd, and very likely are so, to the general 
public. I don’t pretend even to have 
considered those doctrines. I don’t pre- 
tend to say what may be the remedies for 
the restlessness and uneasiness I feel. I 
doubt if on this earth there be any reme- 
dies ; all I know is, that I feel restless 
and uneasy.” 

Graham gazed on her countenance as 
she spoke with an astonishment not un- 
mingled with tenderness and compassion 
—astonishment at the contrast between 
a vein of reflection so hardy, expressed 
in a style of language that seemed to him 
so masculine, and the soft, velvet, dreamy 
eyes, the gentle tones, and delicate purity 
of hues rendered younger still by the 
blush that deepened their bloom. 

At this moment they had entered the 
refreshment-room ; but a dense group be- 
ing round the table, and both perhaps 
forgetting the object for which Mrs. Mor- 
ley had introduced them to each other, 
they had mechanically seated themselves 
on an ottoman in a recess while Isaura 
Was yet speaking. It must seem as 
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strange to the reader as it did to Graham 
that such a speech should have been 
spoken by so young a girl to an acquaint- 
ance so new. But in truth Isaura was 
very little conscious of Graham’s pres- 
ence. She had got on a subject that per- 
perplexed and tormented her solitary 
thoughts —she was but thinking aloud. 

“T believe,” said Graham, after a pause, 
“that I comprehend your sentiment much 
better than I do Mrs. Morley’s opinions ; 
but permit me one observation. You say, 
truly, that the course of modern civiliza- 
tion has more or less affected the relative 
position of woman cultivated beyond that 
level on which she was formerly contented 
to stand—the nearer perhaps to the 
heart of man because not lifting her head 
to his height ;— and hence a sense of 
restlessness, uneasiness. But do you 
suppose that, in this whirl and dance of 
the atoms which compose the rolling ball 
of the civilized world, it is only women 
that are made restless and uneasy? Do 

ou not see, amid the masses congregated 
in the weathiest cities of the world, writh- 
ings and struggles against the received 
order of things? In this sentiment of 
discontent there is a certain truthfulness, 
because it is an element of human nature ; 
and how best to deal with it is a problem 
yet unsolved. But in the opinions and 
doctrines to which, among the masses, the 
sentiment gives birth, the wisdom of the 
wisest detects only the certainty of a 
common ruin, offering for reconstruction 
the same building materials as the former 
edifice — materials not likely to be im- 
proved because they may be defaced. As- 
cend from the working classes to all oth- 
ers in which civilized culture prevails, and 
you will find that same restless feeling — 
the fluttering of untried wings against the 
bars between wider space and their long- 
ings. Could you poll all the educated 
ambitious young men in England — per- 
haps in Europe —at least half of them, 
divided between a reverence for the past 
and a curiosity as to the future, would 
sigh,‘I am born a century too late or a 
century too soon !’” 

Isaura listened to this answer with a 
profound and absorbing interest. It was 
the first time that a clever young man 
talked thus sympathetically to her, a clev- 
er young girl. 

Then rising, he said, “I see your 
Madre and our American friends are dart- 
ing angry looks at me. They have made 
room for us at the table, and are wonder- 
ing _ I should keep you thus from the 
good things of this little life. One word 
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more ere we join them— Consult your 
own mind, and consider whether your un- 
easiness and unrest are caused solely by 
conventional shackles on your sex. Are 
they not equally common to the youth of 
ours ?—common to all who seek in art, 
in letters, nay, in the stormier field of ac- 
tive life, to clasp as a reality some image 
yet seen but as a dream?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


No further conversation in the way of 
sustained dialogue took place that even- 
ing between Graham and Isaura. 

The Americans and the Savarins clus- 
tered round Isaura when they quitted the 
refreshment-room. The party was break- 
ing up. Vane would have offered his arm 
again to Isaura, but M. Savarin had fore- 
stalled him. The American was de- 
spatched by his wife to see for the car- 
riage; and Mrs. Morley said, with her 
wonted sprightly tone of command, 

“Now, Mr. Vane, you have no option 
but to take care ad me to the shawl- 
room.” : 

Madame Savarin and Signora Venosta 
had each found their cavaliers, the Italian 
still retaining hold of the portly connois- 
seur, and the Frenchwoman accepting the 
safeguard of the Vicomte de Brézé. As 
they descended the stairs, Mrs. Morley 
asked Graham what he thought of the 
young lady to whom she had presented 
him. 

“T think she is charming,” answered 
Graham. 

“Of course; that is the stereotyped 
answer to all such questions, especially 
by you Englishmen. In public or in pri- 
vate, England is the mouthpiece of plati- 
tudes.” 

“It is natural for an American to think 
so. Every child that has just learned to 
speak uses bolder expressions than its 
grandmamma; but I am rather at a loss 
to know by what novelty of phrase an 
American would have answered your 
question.” 

“ An American would have discovered 
that Isaura Cicogna had a soul, and his 
answer would have confessed it.” 

“Tt strikes me that he would then have 
uttered a platitude more stolid than mine. 
Every Christian knows that the dullest 
human being has a soul. But, to speak 
frankly, I grant that my answer did not do 
justice to the Signorina, nor to the im- 
pression she makes on me; and putting 
aside the charm of the face, there is a 
charm in a mind that seems to have gath- 
ered stores of reflection which I should 
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scarcely have expected to find in a young 
lady brought up to be a professional 
singer.” 

“You add prejudice to platitude, and 
are horribly prosaic to-night ; but here we 
are in the shawl-room. must take an- 
other opportunity of attacking you. Pray 
dine with us to-morrow; you will meet 
our Minister and a few other pleasant 
friends.” ‘ 

‘I suppose I must not say, ‘I shall be 
charmed,’ ” answered Vane ; “but I shall 
be.” 

“ Bon Dieu / that horrid fat man has 
deserted Signora Venosta—looking for 
his own cloak, I daresay. Selfish mon- 
ster !—go and hand her to her carriage 
— quick, it is announced !” 

Graham, thus ordered, hastened to offer 
his arm to the she-mountebank. Some- 
how she had acquired dignity in his eyes, 
and he did not feel the least ashamed of 
being in contact with the scarlet jacket. 

The Signora grappled to him with a 
confiding familiarity. 

“T am afraid,” she said in Italian, as 
they passed along the spacious hall to the 
porte cochere—“I1 am afraid that I did 
not make a good effect to-night —I was 
nervous ; did not you perceive it?” 

“ No, indeed; you enchanted us all,” 
replied the dissimulator. 

“How amiable you are to say so! — 
you must think that I sought for a com- 
pliment. So I did—you gave me more 
than I deserved. Wine is the milk of old 
men, and praise of old women. But an 
old man may be killed by too much wine, 
and an old woman lives all the longer for 
too much praise — duona notte.” 

Here she sprang, lithesomely enough, 
into the carriage, and Isaura followed, es- 
corted by M. Savarin. As the two men 
retuned towards the shawl-room, the 
Frenchman said, “ Madame Savarin and 
I complain that you have not let us see 
so much of you as we ought. No doubt 
you are greatly sought after ; but are you 
free to take your soup with us the day 
after to-morrow? You will meet a select 
few of my confréres.” 

“The day after to-morrow I will mark 
with a white stone. To dine with M. Sa- 
varin is an event to a man who covets 
distinction.” 

“ Such compliments reconcile an author 
to his trade. You deserve the best re- 
turn Ican make you. You will meet /a 
belle Isaure. 1 have just engaged her 


and her chaperon. She is a girl of true 
genius, and genius is like those objects 
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of vertu which belong to a former age, 
and become every day more scarce and 
more precious.” 

Here they encountered Colonel Morley 
and his- wife hurrying to their carriage. 
The American stopped Vane, and whis- 
pered, “I am glad, sir, to hear from my 
wife that you dine with us to-morrow. 
Sir, you will meet Mademoiselle Cicogna, 
and I am not without a kinkle* that you 
will be enthused.” 

“This seems like a fatality,” solilo- 
quized Vane as he walked through the 
deserted streets towards his lodging. “I 
strove to banish that haunting face from 


” 


my mind. I had half forgotten it, and 
now——” Here his murmur sank into 
silence. He was deliberating in very 


conflicting thought whether or not he 
should write to refuse the two invitations 
he had accepted. 

“ Pooh!” he said at last, as he reached 
the door of his lodging, “is my reason so 
weak that it should 4 influenced by a 
mere superstition? Surely I know my- 
self too well, and have tried myself too 
long, to fear that I should be untrue to 
the duty and ends of my life, even if I 
found my heart in danger of suffering.” 

Certainly the Fates do seem to mock 
our resolves to keep our feet from their 
ambush, and our hearts from their snare. 

How our lives may be coloured by that 
which seems to us the most trivial acci- 
dent, the merest chance! Suppose that 
Alain de Rochebriant had been invited to 
that réunion at M. Louvier’s and Graham 
Vane had accepted some other invitation 
and passed his evening elsewhere, Alain 
would probably have been presented to 
Isaura—what then might have hap- 
pened? The impression Isaura_ had 
already made upon the young French- 
man was not so deep as that made upon 
Graham ; but then, Alain’s resolution to 
efface it was but commenced that day, 
and by no means yet confirmed. And if 
he had been the first clever young man to 
talk earnestly to that clever young girl, 
who can guess what impression he might 
have made upon her? His conversation 
might have had less philosophy and 
strong sense than Graham’s, but more of 
poetic sentiment and fascinating ro- 
mance. 

However, the history of events that do 
not come to pass is not in the chronicle 
of the Fates. 


* A notion. 
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Book THIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE next day the guests at the Mor- 
ley’s had assembled when Vane entered. 
His apology for unpunctuality was cut 
short by the lively hostess: “ Your par- 
don is granted without the humiliation of 
asking for it; we know that the charac- 
teristic of the English is always to bea 
little behindhand.” 

She then proceeded to introduce him 
to the American Minister, to a distin- 
guished American poet, with a counte- 
nance striking for mingled sweetness and 
power, and one or two other of her coun- 
trymen —e at Paris; and this 
ceremony over, dinner was announced, 
and she bade Graham offer his arm to 
Mademoiselle Cicogna. 

“Have you ever visited the United 
States, Mademoiselle ?” asked Vane, as 
they seated themselves at the table. 

“ No.” 

“It is a voyage you are sure to make 
soon.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because report says you will create a 
great sensation at the very commence- 
ment of your career ; and the New World 
is ever eager to welcome each celebrity 
that is achieved in the Old; more espe- 
cially that which belongs to your enchant- 
ing art.” 

“True, sir,” said an American senator, 
solemnly striking into the conversation ; 
“we are an appreciative people ; and if 
that lady be as fine asinger as I am told, 
she might command any amount of dol- 
lars.” 

Isaura coloured, and turning to Gra- 
ham, asked him in a low voice if he were 
fond of music. 

“T ought of course to say ‘yes,’” an- 
swered Graham, in the same tone; “but 
I doubt if that ‘ yes’ would be an honest 
one. In some moods, music —if a kind 
of music I like — affects me very deeply ; 
in other moods, not at all. And I cannot 
bear much at atime. A concert wearies 
me shamefully; even an opera always 
seems to me a great deal too long. But 
I ought to add that I am no judge of 
music; that music was never admitted 
into my education; and, between our- 
selves, I doubt if there be one English- 
man in five hundred who would care for 
opera or concert if it were not the fashion 
to — did. Does my frankness revolt 

ou 
a On the contrary — I sometimes doubt, 





especially of late, if I am fond of music 
myself.” 

“ Signorina — pardon me — it is impos- 
sible that you should not be. Genius 
can never be untrue to itself, and must 
love that in which it excels—that b 
which it communicates joy, and,” he ad- 
ded, with a half-suppressed sigh, “ attains 
to glory.” 

“Genius is a divine word, and not to 
be applied to a singer,” said Isaura, with 
a humility in which there was an earnest 
sadness. 

Graham was touched and startled ; but 
before he could answer, the American 
Minister appealed to him across the table, 
asking if he had quoted accurately a pas- 
sage in a speech by Graham’s distin- 
guished father, in regard to the share 
which England ought to take in the polit- 
ical affairs of Europe. 

The conversation now became general ; 
very political and very serious. Graham 
was drawn into it, and grew animated and 
eloquent. 

Isaura listened to him with admiration. 
She was struck by what seemed to her a 
nobleness of sentiment which elevated 
his theme above the level of common- 
place polemics. She was pleased to no- 
tice, in the attentive silence of his intelli- 
gent listeners, that they shared the effect 
produced on herself. In fact, Graham 
Vane was a born orator, and his studies 
had been those of a political thinker. In 
common talk he was but the accomplished 
man of the world, easy and frank and 
genial, with a touch of good-natured sar- 
casm. But when the subject started drew 
him upward to those heights in which 
politics become the science of humanity, 
he seemed a changed being. His cheek 

lowed, his eye brightened, his voice mel- 
owed into richer tones, his language be- 
came unconsciously adorned. In such 
moments there might scarcely be an audi- 
ence, even differing from him in opinion, 
which would not have acknowledged his 
spell. 

PWhen the party adjourned to the sa/on, 
Isaura said softly to Graham, “I under- 
stand why you did not cultivate music ; 
and I think, too, that I can now under- 
stand what effects the human voice can 
produce on human minds, without recur- 
ring to the art of song.” 

“Ah,” said Graham, with a pleased 
smile, “do not make me ashamed of my 
former rudeness by the revenge of com- 
pliment, and, above all, do not disparage 
your own art by supposing that any prose 
effect of voice in its utterance of mind 
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can interpret that which music alone can 
express, even to listeners so uncultured 
as myself. Am I not told truly by mu- 
sical composers, when I ask them to ex- 
plain in words what they say in their 
music, that such explanation is impossi- 
ble, that music has a language of its own 
untranslatable by words ?” 

“Yes,” said lene, with thoughtful 
brow but brightening eyes, “ you are told 
truly. It was only the other day that I 
was pondering over that truth.” 

“ But what recesses of mind, of heart, 
of soul, this untranslatable language pen- 
etrates and brightens up! How incom- 
plete the grand nature of man — though 
man the grandest — would be, if you struck 
out of his reason the comprehension of 
poetry, music, and religion! In eachare 
reached and are sounded deeps in his 
reason otherwise concealed from himself. 
History, knowledge, science, stop at the 
point in which mystery begins. There 
they meet with the world of shadow. Not 
an inch of that world can they penetrate 
without the aid of poetry and religion, 
two necessities of intellectual man much 
more nearly allied than the votaries of 
the practical and the positive suppose. 
To the aid and elevation of both those 
necessities comes in music, and there has 
never existed a religion in the world 
which has not demanded music as its 
ally. If, as I said frankly, it is only in 
certain moods of my mind that I enjoy 
music, it is only because in certain moods 
of my mind I am capable of quitting the 
guidance of prosaic reason for the world 
of shadow ; that I am so susceptible as at 
every hour, were my nature perfect, I 
should be to the mysterious influences of 
poetry and religion. Do you understand 
what I wish to express ?” ; 

“‘ Yes, I do, and clearly.” 

“Then, Signorina, you are forbidden 
to undervalue the gift of song. You must 
feel its power over the heart, when you 
enter the opera-house; over the soul, 
when you kneel in a cathedral.” 

“Oh,” cried Isaura, with enthusiasm, a 
rich glow mantling over her lovely face, 
“how I thank you! Is it you who sa 
ou do not love music? How muc 

etter you understand it than I did till 
this moment !” 

Here Mrs. Morley, joined by the Ameri- 
can poet, came to the corner in which 
the Englishman and the singer had niched 
themselves. The poet began to talk, the 


other guests gathered round, and every 
one listened reverentially till the party 
broke up. Colonel Morley handed Isaura 


to her carriage—the she-mountebank 
again fell to the lot of Graham. 

“Signor,” said she, as he respectfully 
placed her shawl round her scarlet-and- 
gilt jacket, “are we so far from Paris 
that you cannot spare the time to call ? 
My child does not sing in public, but 
at home you can hear her. It is not 
every woman’s voice that is sweetest at 
home.” 

Graham bowed, and said he would call 
on the morrow. 

Isaura mused in silent delight over the 
words which had so extolled the art of 
the singer. Alas, poor child! she could 
not guess that in those words, reconciling 
her to the profession of the stage, the 
speaker was pleading against his own 
heart. 

There was in Graham’s nature, as I 
think it commonly is in that of most true 
orators, a wonderful degree of intellectual 
conscience which impelled him to acknowl- 
edge the benignant influences of song, 
onl to set before the young singer the 
noblest incentives to the profession to 
which he deemed her assuredly destined. 
But in so doing he must have felt that he 
was widening the gulf between her life 
and his own ; perhaps he wished to widen 
it in proportion as he dreaded to listen to 
any voice in his heart which asked if the 
gulf might not be overleapt. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the morrow Graham called at the 
Villa at A——. The two ladies received 
him in Isaura’s chosen sitting-room. 

Somehow or other, conversation at first 
languished. Graham was reserved and 
distant, Isaura shy and embarrassed. 

The Venosta had the /razs of making 
talk to herself. Probably at another time 
Graham would have been amused and in- 
terested in the observation of a character 
new to him, and thoroughly southern — 
lovable, not more from its xaive sim- 
plicity of kindliness than from various 
little foibles and vanities, all of which 
were harmless, and some of them endear- 
ing as those of a child whom it is easy to 
make happy, and whom it seems so cruel 
to pain : and with all the Venosta’s devia- 
tions from the polished and tranquil good 
taste of the deau monde, she had that in- 
describable grace which rarely deserts a 
Florentine, so that you might call her odd 
but not vulgar; while, though unedu- 
cated, except in the way of her old pro- 
fession, and never having troubled her- 





self to read anything but a /zbretto, and 
the pious books commended to her by 
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her confessor, the artless babble of her 
talk every now and then flashed out with 
a quaint humour, lighting up terse frag- 
ments of the old Italian wisdom which 
had mysteriously embedded themselves 
in the groundwork of her mind. 

But Graham was not at this time dis- 
posed to judge the poor Venosta kindly 
or fairly, Isaura had taken high rank in 
his thoughts. He felt an impatient re- 
sentment mingled with anxiety and com- 
passionate tenderness at a companionship 
which seemed to him derogatory to the 
position he would have assigned to a 
creature so gifted, and unsafe as a guide 
amidst the perils and trials to which the 
youth, the beauty, and the destined pro- 
fession of Isaura were exposed. Like 
most Englishmen —especially English- 
men wise in the knowledge of life — he 
held in fastidious regard the proprieties 
and conventions by which the dignity of 
woman is fenced round; and of those 
proprieties and conventions the Venosta 
naturally appeared to him a very unsatis- 
factory guardian and representative. 

Happily unconscious of these hostile 
prepossessions, the elder Signora chatted 
on very gaily to the visitor. She was in 
excellent spirits ; people had been very 
civil to her both at Colonel Morley’s and 
M. Louvier’s. The American Minister 
had praised the scarlet jacket. She was 
convinced she had made a sensation two 
nightsrunning. When the amour propre 
is pleased, the tongue is freed. 

The Venosta ran on in praise of Paris 
and the Parisians, of Louvier and his 
soirée and the pistachio ice ; of the Ameri- 
cans and a certain créme de maraschino 
which she hoped the Signor Inglese had 
not failed to taste —the créme de mara- 
schino \ed her thoughts back to Italy. 
Then she grew mournful—how she 
missed the native beau ciel/ Paris was 
pleasant, but how absurd to call it “/e 
Paradis des Femmes” —as if les Femmes 
could find Paradise in a broudllard/ 

“But,” she exclaimed, with vivacity of 
voice and gesticulation, “the Signor does 
not come to hear the parrot talk. He is 
engaged to come that he may hear the 
nightingale sing. A drop of honey at- 
tracts the fly more than a bottle of 
vinegar.” 

Graham could not help smiling at this 
adage. “TI submit,” said he, “to your 
comparison as regards myself; but cer- 
tainly anything less like a bottle of vin- 
egar than — amiable conversation I 
cannot well conceive. However, the 
metaphor apart, I scarcely know how I 
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dare ask Mademoiselle to sing after the 
confession I made to her last night.” 

“What confession ?” asked the Venos- 
ta. 
“ That I know nothing of . music, and 
doubt if I can honestly say that I am 
fond of it.” 

“Not fond of music! Impossible! 
You slander yourself. He who loves not 
music would have a dull time of it in 
heaven. But you are English, and per- 
haps have only heard the music of your 
own country. Bad, very bad—a here- 
tic’s music! Now listen.” 

Seating herself at the piano, she began 
an air from the “ Zucia,” crying out to 
Isaura to come and sing to her accom- 
paniment. 

“Do you really wish it ?” asked Isaura 
of Graham, fixing on him questioning 
timid eyes. 

- I cannot say how much I wish to hear 

ou.’ 

r Isaura moved to the instrument, and 
Graham stood behind her. Perhaps he 
felt that he should judge more impartial- 
ly of her voice if not subjected to the 
charm of her face. 

But the first note of the voice held him 
spellbound ; in itself, the organ was of 
the rarest order, mellow and rich, but so 
soft that its power was lost in its sweet- 
ness, and so exquisitely fresh in every 
note. 

But the singer’s charm was less in 
voice than in feeling —she conveyed to 
the listener so much more than what was 
said by the words, or even implied by the 
music. Her song in this caught the art 
of the painter who impresses the mind 
with the consciousness of a something 
which the eye cannot detect on the can- 
vas. 

She seemed to breathe out from the 
depths of her heart the intense pathos of 
the original romance, so far exceeding 
that of the opera—the human tender- 
ness, the mystic terror of a tragic love- 
tale more solemn in its sweetness than 
that of Verona. 

When her voice died away no applause 
came — not even a murmur. Isaura bash- 
fully turned round to steal a glance at her 
silent listener, and beheld moistened 
eyes and quivering lips. At that mo- 
ment she was reconciled to her art. Gra- 


ham rose abruptly and walked to the win- 
dow. 
“Do you doubt now if you are fond of 


music ?” cried Venosta. 
“This is more than music,” answered 
Graham, still with averted face. Then, 
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after a short pause, he approached Isaura 
and said, with a melancholy half-smile — 

“Ido not think, Mademoiselle, that I 
could dare to hear you often; it would 
take me too far from the hard real world ; 
and he who would not be left behind- 
hand on the road that he must journey 
cannot indulge frequent excursions into 
fairy-land.” 

“Yet,” said Isaura, in'a tone yet sad- 
der, “ I was told in my childhood, by one 
whose genius gives authority to her 
words, that beside the real world lies the 
ideal. The real world then seemed rough 
tome. ‘Escape,’ said my counsellor, ‘is 

ranted from that stony thoroughfare 
into the fields beyond its formal hedge- 
rows. The ideal world has its sorrows, 
but it never admits despair.’ That coun- 
sel then, methought, decided my choice 
of life. I know not nowif it has done 
so.” 

“Fate,” answered Graham, slowly and 
thoughtfully — “ Fate, which is not the 
ruler but the servant of Providence, de- 
cides our choice of life, and rarely from 
outward circumstances. Usually the mo- 
tive power is within. We apply the 
word genius to the minds of the gifted 
few; but in all of us there is a genius 
that is inborn, a pervading something 
which distinguishes our very identity, and 


dictates to the conscience that which we 
are best fitted to do and tobe. In so dictat- 
ing it compels our choice of life ; or if we 
resist the dictate, we find at the close that 
we have gone astray. My choice of life 
thus compelled is on the =e 


fares — yours in the green fields.” 

As he thus said, his face became 
clouded and mournful. 

The Venosta, quickly tired of a conver- 
sation in which she had no part, and hav- 
ing various little household matters to at- 
tend to, had during this dialogue slipped 
unobserved from the room; yet neither 
Isaura nor Graham felt the sudden con- 
sciousness that they were alone which 
belongs to lovers. 

“ Why,” asked Isaura, with that magic 
smile reflected in countless dimples 
which, even when her words were those 
of a man’s reasoning, made them seem 
gentle with a woman’s sentiment — “ why 
must your road through the world be so 
exclusively the stony one? It is not 
from necessity — it cannot be from taste. 
And whatever definition you give to ge- 
nius, surely it is not your own inborn ge- 
nius that dictates to you a constant ex- 
clusive adherence to the commonplace 
of life.” 
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“ Ah, Mademoiselle! do not misrep- 
resent me. I did not say that I could 
not sometimes quit the real world for 
fairy-land — I said that I could not do so 
often. My vocation is not that of a poet 
or artist.” 

“It is that of an orator, I know,” said 
Isaura, kindling ; — “so they tell me, and 
I believe them. But is not the orator 
somewhat akin to the poet? Is not ora- 
tory an art?” 

“Let us dismiss the word orator: as 
applied to English public life, it is a very 
deceptive expression. The Englishman 
who wishes to influence his countrymen 
by force of words spoken must mix with 
them in their beaten thoroughfares — 
must make himself master of their prac- 
tical views and interests — must be con- 
versant with their prosaic occupations and 
business — must understand how to ad- 
just their loftiest aspirations to their ma- 
terial welfare — must avoid, as the fault 
most dangerous to himself and to others, 
that kind of eloquence which is called or- 
atory in France, and which has helped to 
make the French the worst politicians in 
Europe. Alas, Mademoiselle! I fear 
that an English statesman would appear 
to you a very dull orator.” 

“TI see that I spoke foolishly — yes, 
you show me that the world of the states- 
man lies apart from that of the artist. 
Yet ”?. 

“Yet what ?” 

“ May not the ambition of both be the 
same ?” 

“ How so?” 

“ To refine the rude, to exalt the mean 
—to identify their own fame with some 
new beauty, some new glory, added to the 
treasure-house of all.” 

Graham bowed his head reverently, 
and then raised it with the flush of en- 
thusiam on his cheek and brow. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle!” he exclaimed, 
“what a sure guide and what a noble in- 
spirer to a true Englishman’s ambition 
nature has fitted you to be, were it not 

” He paused abruptly. 

This outburst took Isaura utterly by 
surprise. She had been accustomed to 
the language of compliment till it had be- 
gun to pall, but a compliment of this kind 
was the first that had ever reached her 
ear. She had no words in answer to it; 
involuntarily she placed her hand on her 
heart as if to still its beatings. But the 
unfinished exclamation, “Were it not,” 
troubled her more than the preceding 
words had flattered—and mechanically 
she murmured, “ Were it not — what ?” 
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“Oh,” answered Graham, affecting a 
tone of gaiety, “I felt too ashamed of my 
selfishness as man to finish my sen- 
tence.” 

“Do so, or I shall fancy you refrained 
lest you might wound me as woman.” 

“ Not so—on the contrary ; had I gone 
on it would have been to say that a wo- 
man of your genius, and more especially 
of such mastery in the most popular and 
fascinating of all arts, could not be con- 
tented if she inspired nobler thoughts in 
a single breast —she must belong to the! 
public, or rather the public must belon 
to her: it is but a corner of her heart that | 
an individual can occupy, and even that) 
individual must merge his existence in| 
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Savarin’s dinner, and twining the classic 


| ivy wreath into her dark locks, her Italian 


servant exclaimed, “ How beautiful the 
Signorina looks to-night !” 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE TWO FREDERICKS.* 


THE two ablest sovereigns that ever 


' bore — in Germany have both by a 
a 


strange chance —we must not call it sin- 


§ | gular —borne the title of Frederick the 


Second. Of these, the one was Emperor 
of the Romans ; the other, King of Prus- 
sia. An interval of five centuries lies be- 


hers — must be contented to reflect a ray tween them, marked by the greatest 
of the light she sheds on admiring thous- changes in language and in manners, in 
ands. Who could dare to say to you,’ religion and in modes of thought. Yet 
Renounce your career — confine your | stil] both the characters and times of these 
enius, your art, to the petty circle of two monarchs afford some points of par- 
ome’? Toanactress—a singer —with jel which, as we venture to think, it 


whose fame the world rings, home would | 
be a prison. Pardon me, pardon ——” 

Isaura had turned away her face to 
hide tears that would force their way, but | 
she held out her hand to him with a 
childlike frankness, and said softly, “I 
am not offended.” Graham did not trust 
himself to continue the same strain of | 
conversation. Breaking into a new sub-! 
ject, he said, after a constrained pause, | 
“ Will you think it very impertinent in so | 
new an acquaintance, if I ask how it is! 
that you, an Italian, know our language | 
as a native ? and is it by Italian teachers 
that you have been trained to think and 
to feel?” 

“Mr. Selby, my second father, was an 
Englishman, and did not speak vee | other | 
language with comfort to himself. He. 
was very fond of me —and_ had he been 
really my father I could not have loved | 
him more : we were constant companions | 
till —till I lost him.” 

“ And no mother left to console you.” 
Isaura shook her head mournfully, and 
the Venosta here re-entered. 

Graham felt conscious that he had al- 
ready stayed too long and took leave. 

They knew that they were to meet that 
evening at the Savarins’. 

Graham did not feel unmixed pleasure 
at that thought; the more he knew of 
Isaura, the more he felt self-reproach that | 
he had allowed himself to know her at all. | 

But after he had left, Isaura sang low 
to herself the song which had so affected 
her listener ; then she fell into abstracted | 
reverie, but she felt a strange and new 
sort of happiness. In dressing for M.- 





may not be without interest to trace. Let 
us then endeavour to compare them in 
several transactions, and at divers periods 
of their lives. 

Let us first take their early years. 


Frederick, the future Emperor, was 
born on the day after Christmas, in the 
year 1194, and in the district of Ancona. 
At present — 


Jesi is an interesting little town of some 
5000 inhabitants, tracing its origin to an in- 
definite number of centuries before the found- 
ation of Rome, and famed in the middle ages 
as the birthplace of Frederick the Second, the 

reat Emperor of Germany, whose constant 
wars with the Roman Pontiffs, and encourage- 
ment of literature, render his memory very 
popular amongst Italian writers. A thriving 
trade in silk has preserved it from the squalid 
misery discernible in most of the inland towns 
of the March, and it can boast of some pal- 
aces in tolerable preservation, a casino, a very 
pretty theatre, and several churches. 


So -writes of it Mrs. Gretton, the au- 
thoress of two | well informed and 
very entertaining volumes on Italy, which 
were published so far back as 1860, and 
which we are glad to have an opportunity 
of mentioning, as we do not think that at 
the time they attracted as much notice as 
their merit deserved. 

In the fourth year of his life Frederick 
lost his father; in the fifth, his mother. 
The infant prince was proclaimed King 


* :. Geschichte der Hohenstaufen. Von Friedrich 
von Raumer. Neue Ausgabe. 6 Bande. 1872. 

2. Guvres de Frédéric le Grand, Roi Prusse. 
Publiés par ordre du Roi régnant. 30 vols. 1846-57. 
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of Sicily, and crowned in great state at 
Palermo. There it was that he grew up 
to manhood. Taught in part by Saracen 
instructors, he quickly mastered all the 
learning which could be acquired in that 
dark age. He was versed in poetry and 
music ; he could speak, it is said, not only 
Greek and Latin, not only Italian and 
German, but alsoFrench.and Arabic. In 
the year 1209 he was married to Con- 
stance, daughter of Alfonso, King of 
Aragon ; and at the beginning of 1212, 
Frederick, then only seventeen, was sud- 
denly called upon to assume the most 
momentous responsibilities of public life. 
An opening appeared in Germany, which 
seemed to promise him the Crown, worn 
with so much of glory by his ancestors of 
the House of Hohenstaufen. 

Otho of Brunswick was at this time 
Emperor. He had dissatisfied the clergy ; 
he was excommunicated by the Pope. 
Several of the princes and prelates of 
Germany rose against him. An embassy 
of two brave Suabian knights was sent by 
them to Palermo, inviting the young heir 
of Hohenstaufen to become their chief 
and do battle in their cause. Well might 
the boy-king hesitate. It was a perilous 
adventure of most uncertain issue. His 
Sicilian counsellors almost with one voice 
declared that he would hazard his life to 
no purpose, and urged him to refuse. 
His young wife, with her new-born son in 
her arms, tenderly besought his stay. But 
the martial spirit of his race was roused 
within him. He resolved to shew himself 
the worthy grandson of the first Freder- 
ick, the renowned “Barbarossa”— to grasp 
at the prize or to perish in the endeavour. 

On Palm Sunday, in the year 1212, the 
young King embarked at Palermo with a 
scanty train. He first repaired to Rome, 
where he sought to confirm the doubtful 
adherence of the Pope. Thence again 
embarking, he landed at Genoa, and found 
a firm friend in its republic. But the 
hostility of the Duke of Savoy on the one 
side, and of the citizens of Milan on the 
other, threatened to bar his passage to 
the Alps. When at last he did set forth, 
he hoped by a night-march to elude the 
vigilance of his pursuers. Scarce, how- 
ever, had he crossed the river Lambro 
than he beheld the men of the escort who 
had brought him from Pavia, and who 
had made halt on the right bank, assailed 
and overpowered by a superior force from 
Milan without his being able to afford 
them any aid. Some seventy were taken 
prisoners ; all the rest were put to the 
sword. 

LIVING AGE. 
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Escaped from this imminent danger, 
and with but few attehdants, the young 
King turned aside from the better known 
and better guarded passes of the Alps, 
and climbed the rugged chain — in those 
days deemed well-nigh impassable — 
which parts the Engadine from Italy. He 
passed those steep and solitary heights 
(as they.then appeared to him), where now 
the bright-coloured houses of Campfer 
and St. Moritz, thronged every summer 
with English tourists, look gaily on the 
snow-peak of Surlei and the lakes of Sil- 
va Plana. Thence descending, either by 
the Julier Pass oralong the Albula stream, 
he came down to the valley of the Rhine 
at Chur. In Switzerland he found some 
powerful adherents. Above all, he was 
joined by the Abbot of St. Gall. But as 
they rode forward on their way to the city 
of Constance, they were met by evil tid- 
ings. At the first report of Frederick’s 
approach, Otho had hastily concluded the 
war in Thuringia, and was now advancing 
at the head of 200 knights with a corre- 
sponding retinue. Already had he sent 
his purveyors and cooks into Constance 
to make ready for his coming. 

Frederick had with him no more than 
sixty horsemen. Nevertheless he utterly 
disdained the thought of a retreat. On 
the contrary, spurring forward at full 
speed, with the Abbot of St. Gall, they 
succeeded in reaching Constance ere the 
force of Otho came in sight. Then, by 
their expostulations with the Bishop— 
would so holy a man support an excom- 
municated Emperor ? —they wrought with 
such effect that, when, three hours later, 
Otho and his retinue appeared, he found 
the city-gates closed and barred against 
him. As Dean Milman says, “ that rapid 
movement won Frederick the empire.” 
So great an aim, however, was not at once 
attained. Months, nay years, were still 
to pass of arduous warfare and _ negotia- 
tion, before Otho was completely over- 
powered and Frederick crowned as the 
successor of Charlemagne, in Charle- 
magne’s own city of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Nor had Frederick perhaps prevailed 
in the conflict, had not Philip Augustus 
of France made common cause with him, 
and gained, in 1214, the decisive battle of 
Bouvines. Then the remaining adherents 
of Otho could only sue for peace. His 
father-in-law and chief support, the Duke 
of Brabant, went even farther, and ad- 
dressed to the King of France a letter of 
congratulation and good wishes. He re- 
ceived in answer two covers sealed. In 
the first was a blank paper ; in the second 
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the following words: “As yon paper is 
devoid of writing; so is thy heart devoid 
of fidelity and honour.” * 

The Schloss at Berlin was the birth- 
place of Frederick of Prussia, January 24, 
1712. His father, Frederick William, was 
both the closest of economists and the 
strictest of disciplinarians. He would 
have accounts laid before him with entries 
even for the most tiny items —as eight 
Pfennige for a lemon, or one Groschen for 
milk. He loved to pace the streets of 
Potsdam cane in hand, and seemed to 
think that no one ought to walk about 
them but himself. If he met a French 
clergyman from the Protestant exiles in 
Prussia, he was wont to ask him sarcas- 
tically: Avez-vous lu Molivre ?—mean- 
ing to imply that he was no better than a 
stage-player. Once, however, he found 
his match in Beausobre, ason of the well- 
known theologian, who, in reply to the 
usual Avez-vous lu Molivre? question, 
answered boldly, Oui, Sire, et surtout 
?’Avare/ Vf the King met the wife or 
daughter of a tradesman taking an after- 
noon stroll, he would call her an idle hus- 
sy, and bid her go and mind her business 
at home. All such admonitions were apt 
to be enforced by two or three raps of his 
favourite instrument, seldom absent from 
his hand. 

All these qualities of Frederick William 
were Called into full play by the education 
of his son and heir. The establishment 
of the young prince was cut down to the 
narrowest limits ; the cane was diligently 
plied ; and the pursuit of the Fine Arts 
as well as the study of the classic authors 
were denounced with all the zeal of igno- 
rance. A copy of the Royal instructions 
is still extant.t In one passage it says: 
“ As to the Latin language, my son is not 
to learn it, and I will not even allow any 
one to speak to me any further on the 
subject.” In this, however, his Majesty 
did, perhaps, some injustice to his own 
acquirements, since in answer to petitions 
for aid, he would occasionally with his 
own hand write upon the margin, Vox 
habeo Pekunia. Elsewhere in his in- 
structions the King has added these 
words in French: “Histoire des Grecs 
et des Romains doit étre abolie; elles ne 
sont bonnes & rien.” 

It is greatly to the honour of Frederick 
that by his great genius and force of will 


* Raumer, vol. iii. p. 27. We quote from the fourth 
edition just published, by the preface to which we learn 
that the accomplished author has now entered his ninety- 
second year. 
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he surmounted these impediments, and 
made himself, it may truly be said, a self- 
taught man. Both in music and in lit- 
erature he was able to hold his own. He 
had acquired very great skill in flute- 
playing, but had to practice that art with 
as much caution as commonly attends 
the commission of a crime. When the 
King went out hunting attended by his 
princes, Frederick would now and then 
turn aside to some secluded corner of the 
forest, and there with a few friends ex- 
temporize a concert. Thus also he read 
with keen delight the poets and philoso- 
phers of France, as also, though but in 
French translations, the great works that 
have come down to us from ancient 
times. Of these last, Cicero and Horace, 
Lucretius and Lucian, besides the “ Lives 
of Plutarch,” are named as his especial 
favourites. Sometimes these forbidden 
treasures were surprised and seized by 
the King, then great displeasure ensued ; 
and they were sent in hot haste to the 
booksellers ; to be disposed of for the 
benefit of the Royal strong-box— the 
Schatulle. 

As time passed on, however, Frederick 
became less and less able to endure the 
paternal tyranny. He had now grown to 
be eighteen years of age. At such an 
age to be caned even in private was hard 
to bear; to be caned before strangers was 
intolerable. Frederick wrote to the 
Queen, his mother, declaring that he 
would no longer submit to such ill-treat- 
ment. Of the King, his father, he asked 
permission to travel. He was — re- 
fused. Frederick William had, indeed, 
at this period, conceived a strong aver- 
sion to his eldest son, greatly preferring 
his second, Prince Augustus, whom it is 
thought that he desired by some expedi- 
ent to place in next succession to the 
throne. 

In this well-nigh desperate position, 
Frederick formed a resolution nearly as 
desperate — to effect his escape from the 
Prussian dominions, and take refuge with 
the Royal Family of England. His 
secret confidants and partners in the 
scheme were two young Lieutenants, 
Katte and Keith by name ; and a favour- 
able opportunity was likely to present it- 
self by the journey of the King, attended 
by his eldest son, to some princes and 
towns of southern Germany. The details 
of that journey may be read at length in 
the sparkling pages of Mr. Carlyle. On 
their way homeward from Augsburg to 





t It has been published by Vehse, “Geschichte des 


Preussischen Hofs,’’ vol. iii. pp. 109-118. 





Ludwigsburg, they passed close under 
the hill of Hohenstaufen, a conspicuous 
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object from the present railroad, and 
rising cone-shaped from the fruitful plain. 
There, on the levelled summit, where 
now scarce a stone remains, once stood 
the proud Stammschloss, the hereditary 
fortalice of the Emperors of the House 
of Suabia. There had dwelt in his power 
and glory the first Frederick, the warlike 
Barbarossa. At another period the 
Prince of Prussia, then only eighteen, 
might have looked with some interest at 
this historic hill. But then it is far more 
probable that, as Mr. Carlyle puts it, he 
“knows nothing about Staufen, cares 
nothing. We cannot fancy Frederick 
remembered Barbarossa at all.’* How 
should he, while his own fortunes were 
trembling in the scales ? 

It is very strange, we may observe in 
passing, that a writer so thoroughly well 
acquainted with Germany as is Mr. Car- 
lyle should have misplaced this historic 
hill of Hohenstaufen by some fifty or 
sixty miles. He makes the Royal travel- 
lers see it, not as in fact they would, on 
their way from Augsburg to Ludwigsburg, 
and close to the little town of Géppingen, 
but far onward on proceeding from Lud- 
wigsburg to Sinzheim. 

Reverting to the Royal travellers, we 
have now to relate that the next day’s 
journey brought them to the small village 
of Steinfurth. They found no accomoda- 
tion beyond two barns, the King and his 
suite sleeping in the one, and Frederick, 
with some officers, in the other. To the 

young prince the place seemed favourable 
i his plan of escape, since but three 
hours’ riding would bring him to the ferry 
of the Rhine. He rose softly at two in 
the morning —it was now the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1730—dressed himself in_ plain 
clothes, took his money, and walked down 
into the village, where he had ordered 
Keith, the Lieutenant’s brother, to meet 
him with his horses. But one of his offi- 
cers, Colonel Rochow, who had been or- 
dered to keep a strict watch over him, 
shewed a true military vigilance. He 
sprang up from his bed of hay almost as 
soon as Frederick leftit. Overtaking the 
young prince in the village, he wished his 
Royal Highness “Good morning” in a 
cheerful tone, as though nothing unusual 
was occurring, and, when Keith came up 
with the horses, quietly bade him take 
them back again, since the royal party 
would not start till daybreak. Thus was 
Frederick foiled inhis design. He after- 
wards told his sister that in the anguish 


* “ History of Frederick the Great,” vol. ii. p. 244. 
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of his disappointment he should, he be- 
lieved, were there then but his sword at 
his side, have attempted, at all hazards, 
to fight his way through.* 

The King was made acquainted with 
the grave suspicions entertained of the 
Prince’s design, but as there was no posi- 
tive proof, he dissembled his resentment 
for the time. Within a few days, how- 
ever, confirmation came. There was in- 
tercepted and brought to his Majesty a 
letter from Frederick to Lieutenant Katte, 
by which the whole secret was revealed. 
Then, indeed, the King’s fury blazed 
forth. He summoned the Prince to his 
presence, and with his own hands inflicted 
chastisement upon him, striking him in 
the face with the handle of his cane until 
the blood gushed forth. “ Never yet did 
a Brandenburg face bear this!” cried 
Frederick in utter despair. But his com- 
plaint, however just, availed him little. 
He was now embarked in a separate yacht 
and brought down the Rhine as a state- 
prisoner to Wesel. From thence — still 
in the closest custody —he was trans- 
ferred to the citadel of Ciistrin. 

Of the two Lieutenants —his accom- 
plices, as the King would have termed 
them — Katte, who had lingered at Ber- 
lin, was, like himself, arrested and cast 
into prison. Keith, having gone on to 
Wesel, had time to escape to the Hague, 
where he took shelter in the house of the 
Earl of Chesterfield, then ambassador 
from England. His pursuer, Colonel Du- 
moulin, arrived only a few hours after 
him. The English Secretary, in Lord 
Chesterfield’s absence, conveyed him in 
his own coach to Scheveningen, thus en- 
abling him to embark and reach London 
in security. 

The rage of the King was extended to 
his consort the Queen, and to his eldest 
daughter, the Princess Wilhelmine, whom 
he suspected, and not without some rea- 
son, of being in the Prince’s confidence. 
To the Queen he caused the utmost agony 
by announcing to her, in the first instance, 
that her miserable son had perished in his 
guilty enterprise. On the Princess he 

estowed a buffet of no common force 
just under her left breast. There re- 
mained, says Voltaire, a life-long scar at 
the place, “which,” adds the French 
satirist, “her Royal Highness did me the 
honour to shew me!” 

This amiable husband and father would 
view the conduct of his son Fritz in only 


* “Mémoires de la Margrave de Baireuth,’’ vol. i. 
Pp. 260. 
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one single aspect. Fritz held the rank 
of Colonel in his service, and Fritz had 
attempted to cross the frontier without 
leave ; therefore Fritz had been guilty of 
military desertion, and was liable to the 
penalty of that crime —death. The same 
judgment would hold good of Lieutenant 
Katte, and separate Courts-Martial were 
appointed to try the two offenders. It 
would matter little to the King if even 
these Courts-Martial should take a more 
lenient view, since on several former oc- 
casions he had thought himself entitled 
in the exercise of his plenary power to 
overrule the sentence of such tribunals 
whenever he had deemed the sentence 
not sufficiently severe. Indeed, at this 
period, the German princes were nearly 
as absolute as Turkish pashas, and in 
many cases used their power as badly. 
Meanwhile the Prince was treated with 
the utmost rigour at Ciistrin. On the 
31st August he was expelled from the 
Prussian army —that army of which, in 
after years, he was to be the glory and 
pride. A coarse prison dress was as- 


signed him ; as coarse fare without knife 
or fork ; no books beyond the Bible and 
Prayer-book ; no free use of pen and ink. 
And there was worse behind. Whensen- 
tence of death had at the King’s person- 


al desire been passed on Katte; when, 
in spite of every intercession, that doom 
was about to be fulfilled, then on the 6th 
November, by the King’s orders, Fred- 
erick was held fast at the prison window 
to see his unhappy friend pass by. “ For- 
give me, my dear Katte, forgive me!” 
cried Frederick in his anguish. “ Death 
is sweet for a prince so amiable,” said 
poor Katte in reply. A few more min- 
utes, and the headsman’s sword was 
wielded, and Katte fell to the ground a 
corpse. The poor prince had fainted 
away. 

We shall not carry this narrative fur- 
ther, else we might have shewn in some 
detail the mingled moderation and firm- 
ness with which Frederick parried the 
pressing interrogatories that were more 
than once addressed to him, the courage 
with which he confronted his sentence of 
death as pronounced by the Court-Mar- 
tial, the politic arts which (not without 
some foreign aid) enabled him gradually 
toassuage the Royal resentment, and even 
in time to regain the Royal favour. But 
our object in the parallel which we have 
attempted to draw has been rather to 
point out that at the same age of eighteen 
the Prussian prince was still more griev- 
ously tried in mind and body than the 
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Suabian. He had to undergo still greater 
perplexities and perils ; he had to make 
still larger calls on those high qualities 
which both of them subsequently dis- 
played upon the throne. 


Let us next consider their furthest 
point in their respective journeys. With 
Frederick of Suabia that furthest point 
was Jerusalem ; with Frederick of Prus- 
sia, Strasburg. 

On a Saturday of March, in the year 
1229, the Emperor Frederick, with his 
train of followers, appeared in sight of 
Jerusalem. He had recently acquired 
the city by treaty from the Sultan of 
Egypt, the Christians henceforth to hold 
it and the Saracens retaining as their 
own only the Mosque of Omar. It was 
a gain of the greatest importance to the 
Christian cause as it was then consid- 
ered, and above all to the security and 
comfort of all future Christian pilgrims. 
But by a strange anomaly, arising from 
the exorbitant Papal pretensions, Fred- 
erick had the Pope for his enemy, and 
was at this very time under sentence of 
excommunication. It was forbidden to 
admit him to any of the offices of the 
Church, or even to celebrate the Mass in 
any town where he resided. Thus on his 
entering Jerusalem, while the laymen for 
the most part were eager to hail him as a 
deliverer, the ecclesiastics were no less 
prepared to shun him as an outcast. 

From the gates of the city Frederick, 
without alighting, rode on at once to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Not a 
single priest appeared to greet him, not 
one Ze Deum was sung. Next day the 
Emperor, attended by his barons, revisit- 
ed the church in imperial state. Then 
again all was solitude and silence so far 
as the clerical order was concerned. No 
prelate from the East came forward to 
crown him King of Jerusalem. Frederick 
himself walked up to the high altar, took 
up from thence the crown —a crown of 
thorns in semblance, as Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon in humble piety had first designed it 
—and with his own hands placed it on 
his head. 

The ceremony over, and an address to 
the people having been delivered in his 
name, the Emperor returned through the 
streets, still wearing his newly acquired 
crown. Ever since, down to our own 
days, the title of King of Jerusalem has 
been an honorary appendage of his suc- 
cessors in the realms of Naples and 
Sicily. 

On the same day the Emperor went to 
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visit the Mosque of Omar, believed then, 
as it is believed now, to stand on the site 
of the Jewish temple. There is great in- 
terest in comparing on this occasion the ac- 
counts of the Christian writers with those 
of the Mahometan, as M. Reinaud has de- 
duced them for this period. Yet some- 
times the latter are stopped short by singu- 
lar scruples. Thus one of them, Soyonti by 
name, thinks gold embroidery and silken 
vestments inconsistent with true religion. 
He goes even farther, he thinks the very 
mention of them profane, and declines to 
notice any attire which is thus adorned. 
“] will not put down such dresses in my 
book,” he says, “lest God should call me 
to account for them in the Day of Judg- 
ment !” 

Such scruples were not felt by the 
,Imaum at the Mosque of Omar. Richly 
as Frederick might be attired, this Imaum 
does not shrink from describing him. 
His description, however, is more minute 
than flattering. “‘ The Malek,” he says, for 
so he calls the Emperor, “ was red-haired 
and partly bald and with weak sight. As 
a slave he would not have sold for more 
than two hundred drachms.”* We ma 
smile at this truly Oriental mode of esti- 
mating merit. It may, however, remind 
us of the saying which, ina far different 
state of society, Beaumarchais has put 
into the mouth of his Figaro. “If so 
many good qualities are required in a ser- 
vant, does your Excellency know many 
masters who would be equal to the 

place ?” 

The Imaum goes on, and declares, as 
he flatters himself, that Frederick was in 
truth estranged from the Christian faith 
and inclined to the Mahometan. But the 
proofs which he gives are strangely in- 
conclusive. He says that, as the Empe- 
ror observed an inscription in letters of 
gold which ran round the cornice of the 
Chapel de la Sagra, he desired that it 
should be interpreted to him. It proved 
to be “Saladin in a certain year puri- 
fied the Holy City from the presence 
of those who worship many Gods.” This 
was the common taunt of the Mussul- 
mans against the believers in the Trinity. 
Frederick made noremark. Are we then 
to say with the Imaum that a leaning to a 
foreign faith is to be inferred from mere- 
ly asking the sense of an inscription in a 
foreign tongue? If so, how many lady 
visitors at Athens or at Rome, might be 


* Extracts from the Arabic Chronicles by Reinaud in 
the ‘‘ Bibliothéque des Croisades,” vol. iv. pp. 112 an 
431, ed. 1829. 


a|to Paris. 
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convicted of devotion to the ancient pa- 
gan deities ! 

It is further related by the Imaum that 
Frederick asked why the windows of this 
chapel were so closely barred. He was 
told that it was to prevent the defilement 
of the birds. “ You may keep out the birds,” 
said Frederick, “but in their place God 
has sent ? go the swine.” It can scarcely be 
supposed, however, that a general reflec- 
tion against any form of faith could be in- 
tended by this phrase ; least of all could it 
be levelled at the Christians, since not 
they, but the Mahometans, were in posses- 
sion of the mosque. It would seem that 
the Emperor’s words were intended to 
reprove, in covert terms, those ecclesias- 
tics of any creed who bring only grovel- 
ling minds to their holy Bowe Mg and 
from whom no sect can be wholly free. 

There was another point in the demean- 
our of Frederick at this time which, be- 
yond doubt, gave great offence to all his 
Christian Sellanvens. As he stood in the 
Mosque of Omar, there was proclaimed 
the hour of noon, when it behoves all men 
of the creed of Mahometto pray. At this 
signal, therefore, the Mussulmans in the 
train of Frederick fell on their knees in 
adoration. Among them was Frederick’s 
aged tutor, a Mussulman of Sicily. He 
had instructed the future Emperor in the 
principles of logic, principles first framed 
by Aristotle, and now taught from Arabic 
writers in lands where Aristotle was for- 
gotten. 

At this sight, as the Imaum assures 
us, Frederick shewed no displeasure, and 
uttered no reproof. Few men at the pres- 
ent day but would commend his respect 
for the rights of conscience. But in his 
times, any toleration of another creed was 
fiercely denounced by the Christian priest- 
hood, no less than by the Mussulman, as 
most impious and profane. 

The lofty pride of Frederick must have 
been bitterly chafed by his anomalous po- 
sition — to find himself excommunicated 
by the Church in the very city that he 
had gained over for the Christians. He 
remained but two days in Jerusalem; 
thence going back to the coast, he shortly 
afterwards re-embarked for Italy. 


We come now to Frederick of Prussia. 
Considering his warm attachment to the 
French literature and language, which he 

eatly preferred to his own, it is singu- 
ar that even at the periods when allied to 
France he should never have paid a visit 
It may also be observed that 
his warlike deeds were performed within 
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a narrower space than has been usual with 
great commanders. We do not think 
that any of his battles was fought at more 
than 250 miles’ distance from Berlin. 

In August, 1740, however,’ only a few 
weeks after his accession, Frederick * 
undertook a short excursion to Alsace. 
He travelled with a small retinue, and a 
strict incognito, under the name of Comte 
Dufour. One of his objects on his way 
back was to visit his outlying dominion of 
Cleves; another to see Voltaire, with 
whom he had for some years been in cor- 
respondence, but whom he had never yet 
met. 

Of this journey Frederick himself wrote 
a humorous account, part in prose and 
part in verse, on the model of the cele- 
brated piece by La Chapelle and Bachau- 
mont. The whole of it has been published, 
but it is best known from the extracts 
given by Voltaire in that most malignant 
piece of biography first printed as “ Vie 
privée du Roi de Prusse,” and since as 
“ Mémoires” in the first volume of Vol- 
taire’s collected works. The verses are, 
no doubt, extremely poor, and interesting 
only from the subsequent renown of the 
writer. Thus at the outset we find Fred- 
erick complain of the scanty fare at a 
village inn, and still more of the exorbi- 
tant charges. 





Car des hétes intéressés, 

De la faim nous voyant pressés, 

D’une fagon plus que frugale, 

Dans une chaumiére infernale, 

En nous empoisonnant, nous volaient nos écus. 
O siécle différent des temps de Lucullus! 


At the gates of Strasburg, however, 
there are still deeper murmurs at the 
grasping propensities of the custom- 
house officers. 


Ces scélérats nous épiaient, 

D’un ail le passe-port lisaient, 

De l'autre lorgnaient notre bourse. 
L’or, qui toujours fut de ressource, 
Par lequel Jupin jouissait 

De Danaé qu'il caressait; 

L’or, par qui César gouvernait 

Le monde heureux sous son empire; 
L’or, plus Dieu que Mars et l’Amour, 
Le méme or sut nous introduire, 

Le soir, dans les murs de Strasbourg. 


Voltaire, who has transcribed this pas- 
sage, adds to it this bitter comment : — 
“Tt will be seen by these lines that Fred- 
erick had not yet become the greatest of 
our poets; and that philosopher as he 
was, he did not regard with any indiffer- 
ence the metal of which his father had 
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At Strasburg Frederick took up his 
quarters at a little inn —7 Hé¢el du Cor- 
éeau — and through the mediation of his 
landlord made acquaintance the same day 
with three or four French officers, whom 
he asked to supper. They were greatly 
pleased with the wit and lively conversa- 
tion both of the King himself and of the 
Italian Count Algarotti, who was one of 
his train; and they returned his invita- 
tion for the ensuing day. As Comte Du- 
four he passed for a Grand Seigneur of 
Bohemia. He was presented next morn- 
ing to the Maréchal de Broglie, Governor 
of Strasburg ; and in the evening went to 
the play with J/adame la Maréchale. But 
by this time the secret of his rank was 
rapidly becoming Ze secret de la comédie. It 
was revealed to the Maréchal himself by a 
soldier of the garrison, who had not long 
since deserted from the Prussian service. 
The Maréchal, it is said, was so incautious 
after dinner as to begin a sentence with 
Sire —and then, suddenly correcting him- 
self, go on, Monsieur le Baron. Frederick 
afterwards observed, and with good rea- 
son, that the Maréchal had been much to 
blame; “he ought either,” he said, “to 
have carefully preserved my incognito or 
else paid me the honours that were due 
to my rank.” * 

Even at the time the displeasure of 
Frederick peeps forth in his poetical 
“ Récit de Voyage,” as where he bids us 
not rely too much on the Maréchal’s wise 
looks : — 

Il était né pour la surprise; 

Ses cheveux blancs, sa barbe grise 
Formaient un sage extérieur. 

Le dehors est souvent trompeur; 
Qui juge par la reliure 

D’un ouvrage et de son auteur 
Dans une page de lecture 

Peut reconnaitre son erreur. 


Be this as it may, Frederick, perceiving 
that his secret was no longer safe, made 
a hasty exit from the theatre, and set 
off that same night for the Duchy of 
Cleves. There he at once resumed his 
Royal state and his Royal cares. In pur- 
suance of some ancient claims, and by the 
timely advance of a few battalions, he ex- 
torted a million of francs from the Prince 
Bishop of Liége. He insisted that the 
money should be paid down in gold 
ducats ; and this, as Voltaire satirically 
notes, served to indemnify him for the 
losses which he had lately sustained at 
the Strasburg custom-house. 


* “ Souvenirs de Thiebault,” vol i. p. 212. Mr. Car 





accumulated such ample stores.” 
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Compared as chiefs of armies, the older 
Frederick can bear no parallel with the 
later. Frederick of Suabia had, indeed, 
great personal courage, a cheerful endur- 
ance of toil, and, in military skill, was 
probably not inferior to any leader of 
armies of that age. He had, also, great 
ardour of purpose. Thus, on one occa- 
sion, when he was informed that the peo- 
ple of Viterbo had rebelled against him, 
he was heard to exclaim, “ Even if I had 
already one foot in Paradise, I would pull 
it back again to punish these ungrateful 
men!” But his success was not com- 
mensurate with his ardour or his bravery. 
He failed in that very siege of Viterbo ; 
he failed in another still more memorable 
at Bologna. He was put to the rout at 
that fortified encampment to which he had 
given, far too prematurely, the proud 
name of Vittoria. Frederick of Prussia, 
on the other hand, ranks, and deserves to 
rank, with the greatest captains whom the 
world has ever seen — with Hannibal and 
Cesar, with Marlborough and Turenne. 


. There is nothing in all history more won- 


derful than the Seven Years’ War. Here 
were the three greatest monarchies of 
Continental Europe — France, Austria, 
Russia — drawing in their train not only 
Sweden, but also the main States of the 
Germanic Empire, and arrayed in arms 
against the single “ Marquis de Brande- 
bourg,” as at this time the French officers 
would scornfully call him. It was a 
league of eighty millions of men against 
but six or seven millions.* With such a 
disparity of forces it might have been ex- 
pected that one campaign, or even one 
battle, would decide the war. Far other- 
wise was the result. Frederick was fre- 
quently defeated, but never subdued. He 
held, or he recovered, his own, with in- 
domitable energy ; and at last, instead of 
the dismemberment of his States, which 
had been contemplated, he concluded 
peace without the cession of even a single 
village to his foes. 

It is true that this general statement 
should not be too absolutely taken. 





But still, after every possible drawback, 
there will remain as balance an extraordi- 
nary amount of the highest military quali- 
ties which throughout this memorable 
conflict the Great King displayed. 


As regards their legislation, the preced- 
ing judgment might, perhaps, be reversed, 
and the superiority be assigned to the 
Suabian. He of Prussia had, no doubt, 
great merits in this matter also. There 
is still standing at Sans Souci, as a monu- 
ment of his impartial justice, the un-. 
sightly mill which he wished to purchase, 
and which the miller refused to part with, 
appealing to the protection of the law. 
The “ Code Frédéric,” also, may deserve 
some part, at least, of the high praise 
which the French philosophers gave it. 
But we do not find that Frederick ever 
shewed any real disposition to limit, even 
in the smallest degree, his own absolute 
power in State affairs. We do not find 
that he took any steps to enfranchise the 
peasantry, who, at the period of his death, 
continued serfs and bound to the soil in 
many parts of his dominions. The ex- 
tent of his shortcomings may best be esti- 
mated from a view of the vast reforms 
which it was left to Baron Stein to in- 
augurate in 1807. 

Reverting to the Emperor Frederick, 
we may say of him with Dr. Milman that 
“‘as a legislator he commands almost un- 
mingled admiration.” * It is truly sur- 
prising to see how far on many points he 
was in advance of his age. Was it not, 
for example, until quite lately held as an 
axiom in finance that trade is beneficial 
to a nation only when its exports are 
greater than its imports? We find Fred- 
erick, on the contrary, declare as his 
opinion that trade is beneficial to both 
nations that engage in it. Again, how 
few years have passed, comparatively 
speaking, since there was a line of cus- 
tom-houses to divide, for example, Ireland 
from Great Britain, and Biscay from Cas- 
tile? Frederick, on the contrary, lays it 


For | down as his rule that within the limits of 


Frederick there were some gleams of the same dominion commerce should be 


light in the dark picture. 


There was the | absolutely free. 


Thus, on one occasion, 


constant alliance and the yearly subsidy | when the governor of a district in Sicily 


of England. There was the Czarina’s 
sudden death, and her successor’s fa- 
vourable disposition. Other such retriev- 


| 
| 


attempted to prohibit the import of pro- 
visions across the river Salso, the Em- 
peror sternly rebuked him. “ Remem- 


ing circumstances might be mentioned. | ber,” said Frederick, “that though there 


* This is Dr. Vehse’s computation, Lord Macaulay 
has rather magnified the difference, making the numbers 
in the one case a hundred millions, and in the other 
*‘not five millions.”’ (‘* Essays,”’ vol. iv. p. 60, ed. 
1866.) . 


may be separate jurisdictions, it is all one 
empire ; and that its people must not be 


* “Latin Christianity,” vol. iv. p. 358. 
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suffered to act as strangers, far less as 
enemies, to one another.” 


maxim of the Suabian sovereign no less 
than of the Prussian, five centuries later. 
With this view the Emperor abrogated 


restrained and curtailed, the claim of the 
nobles and clergy to hold themselves ex- 


Equality before the law: such was the. 


where he could, and, where he could not, | 
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"may seem, these decrees of Frederick 
| were rather in mitigation of those that 
had been issued before him. There was, 
above all, this important provision — the 
final decision was not to rest with the 
vengeful ecclesiastical courts, but after 
due investigation by these each case was 
to be adjudged by the secular authority. 

| The subject of religious toleration may 























empt from the duties that devolved on invite some remarks on the personal 
other classes. It was their privilege —| creed of either Sovereign. As to Fred- 
by right of conquest, said the Norman erick of Prussia, there is no room for 
Sepik’ Suskage-— ais se te lett: Soiamas aque canner w ts atvont at ae 
ish Bis = i /most open manner to the school of the 
trial by the ordinary tribunals, nor to con-' philosophers, as they called themselves 
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State. Against these odious pretensions | admiration, Voltaire, he would often make 
——— as is well known, maintained | the Christian religion the topic for his 
a grenccties va | = | a jests. a loved ——— to — 
ncemen and misapply some text of Scripture. 

Revolution — Frederick was constantly | This one or two instances will shew. 
contending. Nor would he allow the| It appears then that, on one occasion 
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he te hose ti a church of Potsdam, and he. caused i 
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that a feudal lord might cudgel the vassals | man and congregation made remonstran- 
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first instance been cudgelled by that! 
other lord.* In this case, as in many 
others, Frederick did his utmost to miti- 
gate and lessen the curse of serfdom as 
it existed on the estates of the prelates 
and barons; and he abolished it alto- 
gether in the domains belonging to the 
Crown. 

Religious toleration was the rule of both 
the Fredericks, but toleration is far less 
worthy of note in the eighteenth century, 
when it became the common practice, 
than in the thirteenth, when it appeared a 
strange portent tothe people. A godless 
policy the priests pronounced it. They 
viewed with indignation the liberty of 
conscience which Frederick allowed — 
alike to the Jew in the commercial cities, 
to the Saracen on the hills of Sicily, and 
to the Greek upon the eastern coasts. 
But they found some consolation in the 
rigour of the edicts against the Lombard 
“ Paterini,” for so these precursors of the 
Reformation were at that time termed. | 
No severity was deemed too great for! 
them. The obstinate heretic was to be 
burr.:d alive, and his whole property con- 
fiscated. It was declared penal even to 
petition in his favour. Yet strange as it 





* Raumer, vol. iii. p. 234, ed. 1872. If we mistake 
not, the memory of that barbarous practice still lingers 
in a German proverb, equivalent to Jit for tat— 


But they were silenced by the text which 
Frederick alleged: “Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed.” 
Thus, again, in the Seven Years’ War, 
the Prussian horsemen of Natzmer, wear- 
ing as part of their uniform a white fur 
jacket, were derided on that account by 
their antagonists, the Austrian cavalry of 
General Putkammer, being called “the 
Berlin sheep.” Great resentment was 
felt by them at this insulting nickname, 
insomuch that, having in a battle put the 
Putkammer regiment to the rout, they 
shewed it little quarter in their pursuit, 
and fiercely cut it down. The Austrian 
General, who was one of the few pris- 
oners, complained to Frederick of the 
treatment they had received. ‘“ But have 
you read the Bible?” asked Frederick. 
“ Certainly I have, Sire.” — “ Well, if so, 
you must have found a sentence which 
explains the whole case.” —‘“ What sen- 
tence can that be, Sire ?” —“ Beware of 
those which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.” 

It was otherwise with the Suabian. No 
doubt that he also was frequently charged 
with irreligion. At other times, again, his 
ecclesiastical enemies, seeing his forbear- 
ance to the Jew and the Mahometan in 
his dominions, were wont to brand him 





“ Priigelst du meine Fuden, so priigele ich deine 
Fuden!” ° 





with those opprobrious names, sometimes 
with either singly, sometimes with both 
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together. But Frederick himself, while 
he disdained the taunt, repelled the 
charge. He always declared himself a 
firm believer in the Christian faith, resist- 
ing only, as he said the usurpations, 
spiritual and temporal, of the See of 
Rome. Some of the sayings ascribed to 
him are not quite reverent; as when he 
exclaimed that, if God had borne in mind 
the beautiful island of Sicily, He would 
never have assigned the barren country 
of Judza to his chosen people. Some- 
thing, however, must be allowed to the 
temper of that and the ensuing age. The 
reader of Chaucer, for example, may rec- 
ollect some passages in which sacred 
names are used in most unfit collocation, 
though, as it would seem, without any 
scoffing idea. 

It may be added that, whenever we 
come to specific charges, some of those 
urged against Frederick are almost de- 
monstrably false. Thus it was alleged 
that, at his instigation, his Chancellor 
and favourite, Peter de Vinea, had com- 
posed a sceptical treatise against the prin- 
cipal religions known or professed in the 
world. It was said to be entitled De 7ri- 
bus Impostoribus, meaning Moses, Christ, 
and Mahomet. This book was much 
talked of, and yet never seen; and mod- 
ern research appears to have clearly 
shewn that, in fact, it never existed. 

It is worthy of note that, while a disbe- 
lief in Sevelel Religion was with more 
or less justice imputed to both the Fred- 
ericks, each lent a ready ear to the pre- 
dictions of conjurors and fortune-tellers. 
It had been foretold to the Suabian that 
he would die in the midst of flowers ; and 
for this reason he would never set foot 
within the walls of Florence. Buthe did 
not thereby escape his doom. In_ the 
year 1250, while journeying in Northern 
Apulia, he was seized with sudden dysen- 
tery at the small town of Castel Fioren- 
tinc, and there, after a few days’ illness, 
breathed his last. Onan earlier occasion, 
at Vicenza, a conjuror boasted that he 
would place in the hands of Frederick a 
sealed paper, naming the very gate by 
which he would depart from the city on 
the morrow. Frederick took the paper, 
but, resolving to disappoint the wizard, 
caused a breach to be made in the city 
walls, and by this he issued forth. Then, 
breaking the seal, he read to his surprise, 
“The Emperor will leave the city by the 
New Gate —the Porta Nuova.” 

Frederick of Prussia, coming five cen- 
turies later, in an age when among all 
civilized nations fancies of this kind were 
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exploded, might have been thought be- 
yond their influence. It is, therefore, 
with some surprise that we find him in 
the Seven Years’ War carefully collect- 
ing the predictions of the countryside con- 
jurors (les devins de village) and express- 
ing his disappointment that he learnt so 
little from them. He had also his lucky 
and unlucky days. “Do not,” he said 
once to the Prince of Orange, “choose 
Monday for your marriage with my niece ; 
let it be either Sunday or Tuesday. Mon- 
day is not fortunate for us; at least I 
never won a battle on that day.” 


The two blots in the character of the 
Suabian Frederick were, first, his indul- 
gence in illicit amours (of which his ac- 
complished son, King Enzio, was, among 
others, a living token) and secondly, his 
cruel treatment of public offenders. On 
some occasions, as was said, he had pun- 
ished men guilty of high-treason by wrap- 
ping them up in lead and casting them 
into a red-hot furnace. It is to this that 
Dante alludes when he speaks of the hyp- 
ocrites weighed down by gilded robes, 
so heavy that the Emperor’s were trifling 
in comparison ; — 


Ma dentro tutte piombo, e gravi tanto 
Che Federigo le mettea di paglia.* 


We hear also of summary executions in 
the case of towns stormed or troops sur- 
rendered. It is only right, however, to 
bear in mind what was the usual practice 
in thatage. Cruelty was the rule, human- 
ity, the rare exception. As the first in- 
stance of the former that just now occurs 
to us we may mention the “dark Knight 
of Liddesdale,” as Sir Walter Scott has 
termed him, who, taking prisoner Sir Al- 
exander Ramsey, the gallant ancestor of 
the Dalhousies, flung him into a dungeon 
of Hermitage Castle, and left him there 
to perish of cold and hunger. But such 
barbarous customs, although some pallia- 
tion for the conduct of Frederick, by no 
means afford an adequate defence in the 
case of a prince so enlightened and ac- 
complished, and so greatly on most other 
points beyond the temper of his times. 
Frederick of Prussia, on the contrary, 
was not indeed humane, in the sense of 
having any great sympathy with his fel- 
low-men. He gave a parting token of his 
disdain for them by desiring to be buried 
on the terrace of Sans Souci by the side 
of his favourite greyhounds. But, though 
harsh, he was by no means cruel. His 


* “Inferno,” cant. xxiii. vers. 65. 
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tendency was rather to lessen than to which had been taken by an antiquary, 


aggravate any penal sentence. 


Even in| Signor Daniele of Naples, has also disap- 


the punishments which he inflicted there peared, and there remains only a seal-ring 
not unfrequently mingled some touch of | engraved with the profile taken from it. 


raillery or humour. Of this one instance 
may be perhaps allowed us. He had in 
his service several Kammerhusaren, as 
the Germans called them, or, as the French 
might have said, sous-valets de chambre. 
One of these men, then with his Majesty 
at Sans Souci, accidentally let fall a letter 
which he had written to his sweetheart at 
Berlin, and that letter was picked up by 
the King. It ran as follows: “ My dear 
Charlotte, I fear that I shall not find it 
possible to call on you to-day, nor yet for 
some days to come, for I must stay at 
home in close attendance on the growling 
old bear” (Brummbdr). Frederick was by 
no means pleased at finding himself thus 
designated. But, sending for the Kam- 
merhusar, he calmly asked him whether 
he knew howto write. “A little,” said the 
man. “Then sit down at that table,” said 
Frederick, “and write what I shall dic- 
tate.” His Majesty then began dictating, 
word for word, the intercepted letter. 
The Kammerhusar, perceiving what had 
happened, fell on his knees, and implored 
forgiveness. “Sit down again,” said the 
King, “and go on writing as I bid you.” 
And the King then further dictated as 
follows : “ My dear Charlotte, it is now 
most probable that several weeks may 
elapse before I have the happiness of see- 
ing you, since the growling old bear has 
just signed a warrant sending me a pris- 
oner tc Spandau.” To Spandau the valet 
was sent accordingly. But he was not 
left there more than a few days. 


Frederick of Suabia had great advan- 
tages of person. Malespini, a writer of 
some note, says of his son Manfred, “ bel- 
lo era come il padre;” and if we admit 
the likeness, Dante also becomes a wit- 
ness to the beauty, when in the “ Purgato- 
rio” the shade of Manfred appears : — 


Biondo era e bello e di gentile aspetto.* 


Nor are we to attach undue weight to the 
few lines of disparaging description from 
the Imaum of the Mosque of Omar. The 
hair of Frederick, which might seem red 
to the swarthy Asiatic, was, in truth, of the 
beautiful German d/ond. There was a 
statue of him, erected in his lifetime on 
the bridge at Capua, but it is said to have 
been destroyed or mutilated in the wars 
of the last century. <A cast of the head 


* “ Purgatorio,” lib. iii. vers. 106, 


| 





Of that profile a print has been given by 
Raumer in the earlier and larger editions 
of his “ History.” It shows regular and 
very handsome features, not unlike those 
of Augustus, with whose coins, indeed, 
those of Frederick have been sometimes 
in ignorance confounded. 

Frederick of Prussia is said to have 
been beautiful as a child, but lines of care 
and thought were early graven on his 
brow. He was at all times unwilling to 
spare the time of sitting for his likeness, 
but there is a good engraving of him from 
a picture by Pesne soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne. To the last he was 
remarkable for the power and piercing 
lustre of hiseyes. “ Theyare too hard in 
his portraits,” says the Prince de Ligne, 
“and they had been much tried by his la- 
bours both in council and the field, but 
they were wont to soften and beam bright- 
ly, whenever he listened to or related 
guelgue trait d élévation.” De Ligne, Aus- 
trian as he was, adds in his enthusiasm, 
“‘] shall never believe that there could be 
eclipses and earthquakes to signalize the 
death of Cesar, since there were none 
at the death of Frederick the Great.” 


Both the Emperor and the King were 
fond of building. Berlin owes to her 
Frederick no small proportion of her or- 
naments, as, for example, her excellent 
Public Library. At Potsdam are the two 
palaces which he reared, the Sans Souct 
and the Meue Palais, besides his dec- 
orations in the more ancient Residenz. 
Strangers are now admitted to walk 
through the apartments which he dwelt 
in, and which remain nearly in the same 
state in which he left them. There are 
still the chairs and the sofa which he 
used, the silken covers half torn off by 
the pawing of his greyhounds, and marked 
by the stains of the plates from which 
they were fed. There are also the vast 
conservatories and hothouses which he 
had constructed for the rearing of exotic 
plants. Once, in the same conversation 
with the Prince de Ligne from which 
we have already quoted, Frederick com- 
plained how ill he had succeeded — how 
frequently his orange and his olive trees 
had pined away in that ungenial climate 
and as ungenial soil. “It seems then,” 
replied the ready-witted courtier, “that 
nothing thrives here except the laurel !” 

Frederick of Suabia in like manner 
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built himself several stately palaces, and 
took great pleasure in adorning the prin- 
cipal cities of his Southern States, more 
especially Foggia, Naples, and Palermo. 
His favourite hunting-seat, Castel del 
Monte by name, is still standing in Apulia, 
and nearly perfect, so far as its walls and 
chambers are concerned. It is a magnifi- 
cent pile, in a rich style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, built in an octagonal form, with a 
tower at each angle. Crowning, as it 
does, the high crest of the Apennines, 
it overlooks a vast extent of level country 
to the cities of Barletta and Trani, and 
the Adriatic Sea beyond them. Mr. 
Swinburne, who visited the spot in 1777, 
much admired “the great gate which is 
of marble, cut into very intricate orna- 
ments, after the manner of the Arabians ; ” 
and he further commemorates “ two enor- 
mous lions of marble that lie on the bal- 
ustrade of the steps.” We observe with 
regret in Mr. Murray’s “ Handbook” that 
this stately castle is utterly neglected 
and abandoned by its present proprietor, 
the Duke of Andria; and we join in the 
hope that the new government of Italy 
may be induced to take some steps to 
preserve it from decay. 

Both the Fredericks have left behind 
them compositions both in verse and 
prose. Those of the King are well known, 
and on some points justly celebrated. But 
the Emperor also wrote some graceful 
pieces of poetry. Those by himself, by 
his son Enzio, and his Charicellor, Peter 
de Vined, are ranked among the earliest 
attempts in the Italian language, which 
began to form itself at his Court. There 
has also been published an Essay on Fal- 
conry from his pen, which is highly com- 
mended by the very few who have pe- 
rused it: — 


“That book,” says von Raumer, “is aston- 
ishing for its accuracy and minuteness; it goes 
far beyond the limits of its subjects; it treats 
also of the mode of life of birds, their food, 
their construction of nests, their propagation, 
and their care of young, their sicknesses, and 
the best remedies he these, the flights of some 
kinds in spring and autumn, their means of 
attack and defence, and the numbers and the 
arrangement of their feathers; and it further 
contains what was still less to be expected in 
that age, an acute exposition of some points 
of comparative anatomy.” 


The consistent object of Frederick the 
Suabian through his public life was — so 
think his ablest modern critics, not judg- 
ing from any single declaration, but rather 
from the whole scope and tenor of his 
acts —.the unity of Italy. Thus says Ugo 
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Foscolo : “ Federigo II esperava a riunire 
V'Italia sotto un solo Principe, una sola 
forma di governo, e una sola lingua.” * 
If so, it is very striking to find the great 
project formed by this far-sighted prince 
six centuries ago fulfilled in our own day 
by his own descendant, King Victor Em- 
manuel. 

This descent of the present King of 
Italy may not be immediately obvious to 
some readers. They must remember 
that Constance, the daughter of Manfred, 
carried her claims upon Sicily and Naples 
by marriage to the House of Aragon. It 
is to her that Dante refers in the message 
which he makes Manfred deliver : — 


Vedi a mia bella figlia, genitrice 
Dell’ onor di Sicilia e d’ Aragona.t 


In the sixteenth century Aragon became 
united with Castile through Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and their great-grandson, 
King Philip the Second, gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the Duke of Savoy. 

But will success continue to attend the 
descendant and successor of Frederick ? 
Will the noble design of Italian unity in 
the long-run prevail? If good wishes 
could ensure it, they would not be want- 
ing. Our good wishes, however, must 
not blind us to the serious obstacles in 
the way, and, above all, to those presented 
by the differences of feeling and of cus- 
toms in the population of the several 
States which it is sought to blend and 
combine. Here are races which, until of 
late, were almost in arms against each 
other. Can they so suddenly become, 
not allies only, but fellow-citizens ? Or, 
if that cohesion be effected, would it stand 
firm against a blow? Even the imbecility 
of the old Papal Government might come 
at last to be regretted in a system of 
much heavier taxes and a larger standing 
army. 

In a biography which was published 
fully forty-three years ago, but whose 
writer still survives amongst us, it was 
laid down as “a singular and striking 
fact ” that, of all the illustrious men who 
have done honour to modern Italy, scarce 
any one has been born at Rome, and by 
very far the greater number have sprung 
from its northerly provinces, where there 
has been from early times an admixture 
of Gallic and Teutonic blood.{ Much 


* Ugo Foscolo, “ Sulla Lingua Italiana,’ as cited in 
Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” vol. vi. p. 511. 

t “Purgatorio,” canto iii. vers. 115. 

+ “Life of Belisarius,’”’ first edition, p. 267, with list 
of names in a note. But that list is very incomplete, 
being restricted to only some classes of eminence. 
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more recently the same view has been 
urged with patriotic ardour by an acute 
and popular author in Bavaria—- Louis 
Steub. * 

The facts, we must say, seem in favour 
of that assertion. If we take the new 
Italian kingdom with Sicily included, and 
draw a line across the Peninsula between 
what were recently the two principal sea- 
ports of the Papal States — from Ancona, 
we mean, to Civita Vecchia—we shall 
thus have divided the kingdom into two 
nearly equal parts. Now look at the list 
of all the most eminent poets and prose- 
writers, warriors and statesmen, voyagers 
and discoverers, astronomers and men of 
science, sculptors and painters, musicians 
and composers, of whom since the revival 
of letters Italy can boast ; and it will be 
found that perhaps nine-tenths of them 
come from the northward of that line, and 
only one-tenth, or some such very small 
proportion, from the southward. 

Such a fact, we are strongly of opinion, 
is not to be considered as a single, but 
must be held to involve within it many 
other points of dissimilarity and causes 
of divergence. 

We do not desire to carry this subject 
any further, or to enumerate in more de- 
tail the various obstacles that may arise 
to mar the desired object. Let us rather 
look at the encouraging example of 
France, where differences nearly as con- 
siderable at one time estranged such 
provinces as Brittany from Provence, or 
Roussillon from Picardy, and where not- 
withstanding by degrees all have been 
most successfully welded into one. Let 
us hope, with such a precedent before us, 
that the Italians will become once more 
an united people, not in name only or in 
law, but also in feeling and affection, and 
that, justly proud of their ancient fame, 
they may gather again as contented prov- 
inces around regenerated Rome. 


* “ Herbsttage in Tirol,” p. 222, ed. 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE OLD HOUSE, 


THE Eastwoods lived in an old house 
in one of the south-western suburbs of 
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London. It was one of those houses 
which, dating only from the prosaic age 
of Queen Anne, have come to be pictur- 
esque in their way—which they were 
never intended to be —and are comfort- 
able, which they were intended to be, to 
a degree rarely attained by all our mod- 
ern efforts. What advances we have 
made since then in every way! And yet 
all Belgravia did not hold a house so 
thoroughly good for living in, so pleasant, 
so modest, so dignified, and so refined, 
as the big brick house, partly white- 
washed, partly retaining its native red, 
lichened all over with brown and yellow 
mosses, in which, at the outset of this 
history, Mrs. Eastwood lived with her 
children. It had been built by the East- 
woods of the time, more than a century 
and a half ago. It had given shelter to 
various generations since then — their 
mortal inn and lodging, the everlasting 
dwelling-place of their memory. The 

had left layers, so to speak, of old furni- 
ture, from the japanned screens and cab- 
inets of the founder, to the hideous hair- 
cloth and mahogany of George IV.; and 
pictures and knick-knacks, and precious 
old china for which collectors would have 
given its weightin gold. All these riches 
were not shown off to advantage, as they 
might have been. You stumbled on them 
in corners ; you found them in out-of-the- 
way cupboards, in rooms that were rarel 

used. In short, you could not take a with 
on a wet day about this delightful house 
without finding something out that you 
had not seen before. For my own part I 
prefer this to the modern device of mak- 
ing a museum or: china-shop of one’s 
drawing-room. The drawing-room was a 
place to live in at The Elms. It had a 
hundred prettinesses about, none of 
which had been bought within the mem- 
ory of any of the young people, except, 
indeed, a few foolish knick-knacks be- 
longing to Ellinor —for what girl worth 
calling such was ever without knick- 
knacks ? But its supreme use was to be 
lived in, and for this it was infinitely well 
adapted. Its only drawback that I know 
—and that many people thought a great 
advantage — was that, being close to 
London, you saw nothing from the win- 
dows that you might not have seen a hun- 
dred miles deep in the country. The 
drawing-room windows looked out upon 
a great green lawn, set in old trees. In 
winter, when the trees had lost their 
leaves, bits of other old houses, red and 
mossy, looked in through the bare branch- 
es ; but in spring the further end of the 
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lawn was carpeted with primroses, and 
,canopied with foliage, and the long ave- 
nue of elms at one side, and the narrower 
path on the other under the lime-trees, 
which was called the Lady’s Walk, might 
have graced a squire’s house anywhere. 
Both of these ended in a high paling ; 
but I defy you to have eal that out 
when elms and limes alike were in their 
glory of summer array. 

After having said so much about the 
house, I may introduce you to its inhab- 
itants. Mrs. Eastwood was a widow, and 
had four children, all as yet at home un- 
der the maternal roof. The eldest son 


was in a public office ; the second, Rich- | it, 


ard, commonly called Dick, was at home 
“reading ” for one of those examinations 
which occupy all our youth now-a-days. 
The third boy, who bore the magnificent 
name of Fisudagenet, usually, I am 
grieved to say, shortened into Jenny, was 
still at Eton. One only remains to be ac- 
counted for, and that was Ellinor. She 
was but one, counted according to ordi- 
nary arithmetic ; but she was as good as 
three additional at least, reckoning by her 
importance in the household. “If you 
count girls, there are seven of us; but 
some people don’t count girls. I’m one,” 
said one of Mr. Punch’s delightful little 
boys in the old days of Leech. Ellinor 
Eastwood might have adapted this saying 
with perfect propriety to her own circum- 
stances. The boys might or might not 
be counted ; but to enter once into the 
house without hearing, seeing, divining 
the girl in it was impossible. Not that 
she was a remarkable young woman in 
any way. I don’t know if she could justly 
be called clever ; and she certainly was 
not more perfectly educated than usual 
—and does not everybody say that all 
women are badly educated ? Her brothers 
knew twenty times as much as she did. 
They had all been at Eton; and Freder- 
ick, the eldest, was a University man, and 
had taken a very good class, though not 
the highest ; and Dick was costing his 
mother a fortune in “ coaches ” and was 
required by the conditions of his exam- 
ination to be a perfect mine of knowl- 
edge ; they ought by all rules to have 
been as superior to their sister intellec- 
tually and mentally as daylight is to dark- 
ness. But they were not. I don’t ven- 
ture to explain how it was; perhaps the 
reader may in his or her experience have 
met with similar cases, though I allow 
that they go against a good — theories. 
The household was a young household 
altogether. Mrs. Eastwood herself was 
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under fifty, which, for a woman who has 
had neither bad health nor trouble in her 
life, is quite a youthful age. Her eldest 
son was six-and-twenty. There had never 
appeared a very great difference between 
them ; for Frederick had always been the 
most serious member of the family. His 
name of itself was a proof of this. While 
all the others were addressed by a per- 
petually varying host of diminutives and 
pet names, Frederick had always remained 
Frederick. I need not point out how dif- 
ferent this is from “ Fred.” He was the 
only member of the household who had 
as ~~ brought any trouble or anxiety to 
it, but he was by tar the most proper and 
dignified person in the house. The rest 
were very youthful indeed, varying, as we 
have bac from the light-hearted though 
sober-visaged youthfulness of seven-and- 
forty to the tricksey boyhood of sixteen. 
It was a house, accordingly, in which 
there was always something going on. 
The family were well-off, and they were 
popular; they were rich enough to give 
frequent and pleasant little entertain- 
ments, and they had never acquired that 
painful habit of asking, “ Can we afford 
it?” which is so dreadful a drawback to 
social pleasures. I do not intend to im- 
ply by this that there was any reckless- 
ness or extravagance in this well-ordered 
house. Onthe contrary, Mrs. Eastwood’s 
bills were paid as by clockwork, with a 
regularity which was vexatious to all the 
tradesmen she employed ; but neither she 
nor her children — blessed privilege ! — 
knew what it was to be poor, and they 
had none of the habits of that struggling 
condition. That ghost which haunts the 
doors of the less comfortably endowed, 
which hovers by them in the very streets, 
and is always waiting round some corner 
—that black spectre of indebtedness or 
scarcity had never been seen at the Elms. 
There was a cheerful security of enough, 
about the house, which is more delightful 
than wealth. To be sure, there are great 
moral qualities involved in the material 
comfort of having enough, into which we 
need notenter. The comfort of the East- 
woods was a matter of habit. They lived 
as they had always lived. It never oc- 
curred to them to start ona different Jzed, 
or struggle to a higher level. What 
higher level could they want? They were 
gentlefolks, and well connected ; no sort 
of parvenu glitter could have done any- 
thing for them, even had they thought of 
it; therefore it was no particular credit 
to them to be content and satisfied. The 
morality of the matter was passive in their 
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case —it was habitual, it was natural, not 
a matter of resolution or thought. 

And yet there had been one break in 
this simple and uncomplicated state of 
affairs. Four years before the date at 
which this history begins, an event had 
occurred to which the family still looked 
back with a sort of superstition, —a min- 
gled feeling of awe, regret, and pride, 
such as might move the descendants of 
some hero who had abdicated a throne at 
the call of duty. The year in which Fred- 
erick took his degree, and left Oxford, 
Mrs. Eastwood had put down her carriage. 
I dare not print such words in ordinary 
type. She said very little about the rea- 
sons for this very serious proceeding ; 
but it cannot be denied that there was a 
grandeur and pathos in the incident, 
which gave it a place in what may be 
called the mythology of the family. No- 
body attempted to explain how it was or 
why it was. It gave a touch of elevating 
tragedy and mystery to the comfortable 
home-life, which was so pleasant and free 
from care. When now and then a sym- 
pathizing friend would say, “ You must 
miss your carriage,” Mrs. Eastwood was 
always prompt to disclaim any need for 
pity. “Ihave always been an excellent 
walker,” she said, cheerily. She would 
not receive any condolences, and yet even 
she got a certain subtle pleasure, without 
knowing it, out of the renunciation. It 
was the hardest thing she had been called 
upon to do in her life, and how could 
she help being a little, a very little, proud 
of it? But, to be sure, this sentiment 
was quite unconscious. It was the only 
unexplained event in her innocent life. 
Ellinor, of course, half by instinct, half 
by reason of that ineffable communion 
between a mother and an only daughter, 
which makes the one conscious of.all that 
passes within and without the other al- 
most without words, knew exactly how 
this great family event had come about ; 
but no one else knew, not even the most 
intimate friends of the house. 

The cause, however, was nothing much 
out of the course of nature. Frederick, 
the eldest son and hope, he of whom 
everybody declared that he was his moth- 
er’s stay and support, as good as the 
head of the family, had suddenly burst 
into her room one morning before she 
was up, like a sudden avalanche. He 
came to tell her in the first place, that he 
had made up his mind not to go into the 
Church, for which he had been educated, 
and in which he had the best of pros- 
pects ; and in the second place, that he 
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was deeply in debt, and was going out to 
Australia ie the next ship to repent and 
make up his deficiencies. Fancy havin 

all this poured into your ears of a col 

spring morning in your peaceful bed, 
when you woke up with the conscious- 
ness that to-day would be as yesterday, 
and, perhaps, still more tranquil and 
pleasant. Mrs. Eastwood was stricken 
dumb with consternation. It was the 
first time that trouble in this shape had 
ever visited her. Grief she had known 
— but that curtain of gentle goodness and 
well-seeming which covers the surface of 
life had never before been rudely rent be- 
fore her eyes, revealing the abyss below. 
And the shock was all the greater that it 
was Frederick who gave it; he who had 
been her innocent child just the other day, | 
and who was still her serious boy, never 
the one to get into mischief. The surprise 
was so overwhelming that it almost dead- 
ened her sense of pain ; and then, before 
she could fully realize what had happened, 
the real importance of the event was still 
further confused by the fact, that instead 
of judging the culprit on his real demerits, 
she had to pray and plead with him to 
give up his mad resolution, to beg him 
not to throw his life away after his money. 
So urgent did this become that she grad- 
ually forgot all about the blame attaching 
to him, and could think of nothing but 
those terrible threats about Australia, 
which gradually became the central fact 
of the catastrophe. To do him justice, 
Frederick was perfectly sincere, and had 
no thought of the admirable effect to be 
produced by his obstinate determination. 
Where is the family that does not know 
such scenes? The result was that the 
carriage was “ put down,” the debts paid, 
Australia averted; and after a short 
time Mr. Frederick Eastwood gained, 
after a severe examination, his present 
appointment, and all again went merry as 
marriage bells. I don’t know whether 
the examination was in reality severe ; 
but at least Mrs. Eastwood thought so, 
which pleased her, and did nobody any 
harm ; and as time went on she found to 
her entire satisfaction that everything 
had been for the best, and that Provi- 
dence had brought good out of evil. In 
the first place, it was “noble” of Fred- 
erick, when he found he could not con- 
scientiously enter the Church, to scorn 
all mercenary motives, and not to be 
tempted by the excellent living which he 
knew awaited him. And then what a com- 


fort and blessing it was to have him at 
home, instead of away down in Somerset 
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shire, and only paying his family a visit 
two or three times in a year! Thus the 
fault faded out of sight altogether by the 
crowding of the circumstances round it ; 
and Frederick himself in contemplating 
(for he was always serious) the providen- 
tial way in which his life had been ar- 
ranged for him in a new groove, forgot 
that the first step in this arrangement had 
been a very reprehensible one on his own 
part, and came to regard the “putting 
down” of the carriage as the rest did — 
as a tremendous and mysterious family 
event, calling forth an intense pride and 
melancholy, but no individual sense of 
guilt or responsibility so far as he was 
personally concerned. “I don’t like to 
take you out in a fly, Nelly,” Mrs. East- 
wood would sometimes say, as she gave 
the last touch to Ellinor’s ribbons, and 
breathed a soft little sigh. “As if I 
cared!” cried the girl: “and besides, 
you can say, like Lady Dobson, that = 
never take your horses out at night.” 
Now Lady Dobson was very rich, and in 
trade, and a standing joke in the East- 
wood circle ; and the party went off very 
merry in the fly, with never another 
thought of the carriage which had been 
“put down.” 

Light-hearted folk! That sudden tem- 
pest of trouble and terror which had 
driven Frederick into the Sealing-Wax 
Office, and the ladies into Mr. Sutton’s 
neat flys, gave, I think on the whole, a 
zest to their happiness. 

The drawing-room at The Elms was a 
large room, with a rounded end occupied 
by a great bow window, which opened 
like a door into a pretty conservatory, al- 
ways gay with flowers. Opposite the 
fireplace were three other long and large 
windows cut to the floor, from which you 
looked out over the long stretch of green- 
sward embosomed in great trees which 
has been already described. In summer, 
the flower beds which were cut in the 
grass close under the windows were 
ablaze with brilliant colours, but in the 
meantime, on the afternoon when this 
story opens, nothing was visible but an 
interrupted golden line of crocus defining 
each bed, and depending upon the sun to 
make the definition successful. When 
the day was bright the border bristled all 
round in close array with spikes of gold ; 
but on this particular day it was gloomy, 
and the line was straggling and broken. 
On a damp February afternoon the 
strongest attraction is generally indoors ; 
and the room was bright enough to sat- 
isfy the most difficult critic. Mrs. East- 
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wood had, as every mother of a famil 
ought to have, her particular chair, with 
her particular little table and footstool, a 
detached and commanding position, a ge- 
nial domestic throne, with the supremacy 
of which no one ever interfered. There 
was room for any one who wanted coun- 
sel to draw a chair by its side, and plenty of 
room for a big boy to stretch out his lazy 
length on the rug at its feet, resting a 
curly head, it might be, on the mother’s 
footstool. Mrs. Eastwood was_ seated 
here in her black gown with violet rib- 
bons, which was her compromise between 
the world and her widowhood. Some- 
times she went the length of grey and 
red. I don’t know what innocent preju- 
dice she had to the effect that grey and 
red betokened still some recondite style 
of mourning ; but such was her prejudice. 
She would have felt a blue ribbon to be 
profane. Need I say that she was plump, 
and had perhaps a little more colour than 
when she was twenty? But there were 
few wrinkles upon her pleasant face, 
and no clouds upon her forehead. She 
had known grief, innocent and holy, but 
no trouble of that wearing kind which 
saps the strength and steals the courage 
out of life, except that one of which the 
reader has been told; and that, as he has 
also been informed, had turned out for 
the best. 
Ellinor was the only other member of 
the family present, except, indeed a cer- 
tain ol Skye terrier, known by the 
name of Winks, who was a very impor- 
tant member of the family. As Winks, 
however, for the present is asleep coiled 
up in an easy chair, and happily unobser- 
vant of what is going on, we may leave 
him for an after occasion, and pass on to 
the young lady of the house. What can 
we say about her? Dear and gentle read- 
er, you know half-a-hundred just like 
Nelly. She had brown hair, bright, danc- 
ing, inn eyes, and a nose which thanks 
to Mr. Tennyson, we do not require to 
describe as retroussé. It was “ tip-tilted, 
like the petal of a flower.” As there was 
not a straight line about her anywhere, 
this delicate little turn was appropriate. 
Although, however, it is true that there 
was no one straight line about the girl, 
the combination of a hundred soft curves 
produced a perfect pose of figure, light, 
firm, and elastic, like —well, like most 
girls of twenty; What can one say more? 
Nelly had no settled place like her moth- 
er. She was not restless, nor fidgety, but 
she was everywhere at once. I don’t 
know why it was necessary that she should 




















be always in motion—for she never 
crossed the room or went from one table 
to another without a reason for it— but 
somehow there was a perpetual play of 
movement and variety in every room 
where she was. Even when she was ab- 
sorbed in the tranquillity of needlework, 
the motion of her hand kept things going. 
She was like a brook: a soft atmosphere of 
sound and movement —always soft, al- 
ways pleasant — belonged to her by na- 
ture ; but, like the brook, she tranquillized 
the surrounding scenery ; or, like a bird, 
making the quietness seem more com- 
plete by its flitting from one branch to 
another, and delicious trying over of its fa- 
vourite notes. Nelly was not alarmingly 
good, nor perfect in any way I know of; 

ut she fulfilled this mission of the girl, 
which I fear, among greater aims, is fall- 
ing a little into disrepute —she filled the 
whole house with her youth, her bright- 
ness, her gaiety, her overflowing life. No 
great demands of any kind had yet been 
made upon her. Whether she would be 
capable of responding to them when they 
came, no one could tell; but in the mean- 
time she fulfilled her primitive use with 
the most thorough completeness. She 
was the life of the house. 

Mrs. Eastwood had brought in some 
letters with her to the drawing-room. 
They had been delivered at luncheon and 
as none looked very pressing, they had 
been suffered to wait. This happy house- 
hold was in no anxiety about its letters. 
That continual fear of bad news which 
afflicts most of us had no place in the 
bosom of the easy soul who had but one 
of her children absent from her, and he 
within half-an-hour by railway. She went 
over them at leisure, reading here and 
there a few words aloud. “ Fancy, Nelly, 
Claude Somerville is going to be married 
at last,” she said. “I wonder if his people 
will think her good enough; but indeed 
they will never think anyone good enough ; 
and poor little Mary Martin is going out as 
a governess. Now, how much better if 
Claude had married her, and saved such 
a sad experiment ?” 

“But did they ever care for each oth- 
er?” asked Nelly with open eyes. 

“ No, I don’t think they did. But what 
a nice arrangement it would have been ! 
Whereas the girl he is going to marry is 
an heiress,” said Mrs. Eastwood, “and 
has no need of him, so to speak. Dear 
me! I do not mean to speak against 
Providence ; but I should like sometimes 
to interfere — Listen! ‘ Poor little Mary 
bears up very bravely. She pretends to 
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make light of it;’ but what a change it 
will be from her home, and her father 
who spoilt her?” 

“ Mamma, let us have her here on a long 
visit,” cried Nelly. “I am sure if she 
chose she might spend her life among her 
friends.” 

“ She is a very independent little thing,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood doubtfully. “ Fred- 
erick and she were once rather good 
friends ; but you may write to her if you 
like, Nelly. It will always be kind. The 
Claude Somervilles are going to Italy for 
their wedding trip. Dear me! why can’t 
people stay at home ? one hears of nothing 
but Italy. And, speaking of that, here is 
an Italian post-mark. I wonder who it 
comes from.” 

A few minutes passed, and Mrs. East- 
wood made no further communication. 
“Where is it -from?” Ellinor asked 
twice not caring to be kept in suspense, 
for the correspondence of the house, like 
other things, was in common. Her moth- 
er, however, made no reply. She uttered 
various half articulate exclamations — 
“Dear me! dear me! Poor man; has 
he really come to that!” she murmured 
as she read. “What is it, Mamma?” 
said Ellinor. Mrs. Eastwood read it all 
over, cried out, “ Good gracious, Nelly !” 
and then turning back to the first page, 
read it over again. When Nelly found it 
impossible to bear this suspense any 
longer, she rose and went behind her 
mother’s chair, and looked over her 
shoulder: “Is it bad news?” she cried, 
looking at the cramped lines which she 
could not make out. “Dear! dear me! 
dear me! what shall I do, Nelly?” said 
Mrs. Eastwood, wringing her hands ; and 
then she added, “ Don’t write to Mary 
Martin, my dear, here is some one to be 
looked to of our own.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEWS, AND HOW IT WAS RECEIVED. 


Mrs. Eastwoop had scarcely uttered 
these mysterious and affecting words, 
when a roll of wheels, a resounding knock, 
a peal at the outer door announced visit- 
ors. “Oh, call Brownlow, Nelly, quick, 
before the door is opened!” she said. 
“Oh, Brownlow, stop a moment ; I have 
just heard of a death in the family. I 
don’t think I can see any one; I don’t 
think that I ought to be able to see any 
one, Nelly?” 

“Who is it, Mamma?” cried Nelly, 
taking possession of the letter. Mrs. 
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Eastwood took out her handkerchief and 
put it lightly to her eyes. 

“] don’t mean that I was fond of him,” 
she said, “or could be, for I did not know 
him, scarcely — but still it is a shock. It 
is my brother-in-law, Nelly, Mr. Vane — 
whom you have heard of. I wonder now, 
who is at the door? If it is Mrs. Ever- 
ard, Brownlow, you can let her in; but if 
it is Lady Dobson, or’ Miss Hill, or any 
other of those people, say I have just 
heard of a death in the family. Now 
run! it must be some one of some impor- 
tance, for there is another knock at the 
door.” 

“ Mr. Vane — why he is not even a re- 
lation,” cried Nelly. “There! Brown- 
low is sending the people away. My 
step-aunt’s husband, whom none of us 
ever saw ——” 

“It would be more civil to call him 
your step-uncle, Nelly. People generally 
do — especially as he is dead now, poor 
man, and never can take anything upon 
him. Oh, dear! why it was Mrs. Barclay, 
and her brother, Sir Alexis— people I 
really wanted to see. How unfortunate ! 
Brownlow, I am sure I said particularly, 
Lady Dobson, or Miss Hill, or that kind 
of person ——” 

“You said Mrs. Everard was to come 
in, Mum, and no one else,” said Brown- 
low, standing very stiffly erect with his 
tray, and the card on it, in his hand. 

“That is how it always happens,” said 
Nelly, “when you say you are not at 
home. The nicest people always get sent 
away: the bores come at other times, 
and are admitted as a matter of course. 
Not to say one should always tell the 
truth ; it is the best policy, like honesty, 
and other good things.” 

“ Nelly, you forget yourself,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood. “When I say not at home, 
everybody understands what is meant. 
But in the present instance there is no 
fib. Of course, now we must keep it up 
for to-day at least. You can say, ‘Nota 
near relation,’ Brownlow; ‘nothing to 
draw down the blinds for, but very unex- 
pected and a shock.’ That is enough. 
Poor man! it is true I never saw him but 
twice, and my father never forgave poor 
Isabella for marrying him. Poor Isabel- 
la! But that is not all, dear. Give me 
the letter again.” 

“T am reading it, Mamma,” said Nelly, 
and she began to spell it out aloud, 
stumbling over the crabbed Italian, and 
somewhat mazed by mingled ignorance 
and wonder. “Here is something about 
a girl, a young lady. Whois this young 
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lady, and what did you mean when you 
said some one of our very own?” 

“T have been a wicked woman,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood. “When poor Isabella 
died, I never asked about the baby; I 
took it for granted the baby died too. 
And I did hate the man so, Nelly; he 
killed her ; I am sure he killedher. And 
here has the poor baby been living all the 
time! I am awicked woman. I might 
have been of some use, and taken her 
away from that dreadful man.” 

“ But she seems to have liked the dread- 
ful man. It says here that she cannot be 
consoled. Poor thing! Don’t you know 
anything about her, mamma ?” cried Nel- 
ly. Here Mrs. Eastwood took out her 
handkerchief once more, and this time 
cried in earnest with grief and shame. 

“Tam a hard-hearted, bad woman!” 
she said. ‘“ Don’t contradict me, Nelly. 
Ag that is my own flesh and blood ; 
an 


I never even inquired after her — 
” 





did not know of her existence 

“ Well, Mamma, I think I will give you 
absolution,” said Nelly. “If you did not 
know of her existence, how could you in- 
quire after her? Did poor aunt Isabella 
die when she was born?” 

“That is the worst of it all,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood. “I must make a clean breast 
of it. I must not deceive myself any 
more. Yes, I did know of the poor 
child’s existence. She must have been 
six or seven when Isabella died. The 
child had the fever, too, and I persuaded 
myself she must have gone with her 
mother. For you see, Mr. Vane —poor 
man, he is dead ; we must not speak. any 
harm of him— was so very disagreeable: 
in his letters. I know I ought to have: 
inquired ; but I had got to dislike him so 
much, and almost to be afraid of him ——” 

“ I think it was not quite right of you,” 
said Nelly, with the gravity ofa judge. 

“I know it was not,” said the culprit, 
penitent. “ Manya time I have said to 
ge I would write, but always put it 
off again. However, it is not too late 
now to make amends to her; and as for 
him——. Give me the letter, Nelly: Oh! 
to think he should be dead — such.a man 
as that.” 

“ Well, surely, Mamma, he is no great. 
loss, if he was such a man.” 

“ Not to us; oh no, not tous! Not to: 
any one except himself; but for himself! 
Think, Nelly. However, we are: not 
called upon to judge him, thank Heaven ! 
~ as for the poor child — the poorlittle 

ir 
at It is along time since aunt Isabella 
























died,” said Nelly. “ How old is the little 
girl now?” 

Mrs. Eastwood had to make a great 
effort of recollection. She had man 
landmarks all through her life from whic 
to date, and after a comparison of these, 
and some trouble in fixing the exact one 
that answered, she at length decided that 
her sister’s death had taken place the 
year that Frederick had his fever, which 
was when he was sixteen. It is unneces- 
sary for us to go into the details by which 
she proved her calculation —as that he 
grew out of all his clothes while he was ill, 
and had nothing to put on till his new 
mourning arrived, which was a melancholy 
business for an invalid. By this means, 
however, thé fact was established, that 
“the poor little girl” must be at least 
sixteen, a startling conclusion, for which 
neither of the ladies were prepared. 

“ As old as Jenny,” said Ellinor, pon- 
dering, with unusual gravity upon her 
face. 

“ But then she is a girl, dear, not a boy, 
remember,” said Mrs. Eastwood. “ Jenny 
is a dear boy, but two of him in the house 
would be trying—in London. That is 
the worst of London. When boys are at 
home for the holidays they have so little 
scope, poor fellows. I wonder if she has 
had any education, poor child ?” 

“T wonder,” said Nelly, still very grave. 
“Mamma, must this new cousin come 
here ?” 

“ Where else could she go, Nelly? We 
must be very kind to her. Besides, she 
will be a companion for you. It will be 
very delightful, I don’t doubt, to have 
her,” said Mrs. Eastwood, with a certain 
quaver and hesitation in her voice. 

Nelly made no immediate reply. “It 
will be very odd,” she said, after a pause, 
“to have another girl in the house —a girl 
not so far off one’s own age. Dear, what 
an unpleasant sort of creature I must be! 
I don’t feel quite so sure that I shall like 
it. Perhaps she will be much nicer than 
I am ; perhaps people will like her better. 
t am dreadfully afraid, Mamma, I am 
not good enough to be quite happy about 
it. If she had been six instead of six- 
teen ——” 

“ Nelly, don’t say anything, dear. She 
is our own flesh and blood. You would 
be good to any stranger. As for being 
nicer than you, my Nelly!— But poor 
child, poor child, without either father or 
mother, without a friend to stand by her — 
inconsolable in a strange country ——” 

“ But, Mamma,” said Nelly, scarcel 
able to keep from crying in sympathy, “it 
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cannot be a qe country to her if she 
has lived there all her life.’ 

“ That does not matter, dear; nothing 
can change the fact,” said Mrs. Eastwood. 
“T have been in Italy, and I know how 
English people live. They hold them- 
selves aloof. Though they live there all 
their lives, it is always a strange country 
to them. And he was not the sort of 
man to make friends. I dare say she has 
been brought up by some old servant or 
other, and allowed to run wild.” Here 
Mrs. Eastwood paused and sighed. She 
was the kindest woman in the world, but 
the idea of a girl of sixteen, with no man- 
ners or education, suddenly thrown upon 
her hands, a new member of her family, 
brought up under circumstances so differ- 
ent, and no doubt unlike them in every 
way, was not without its painful side. 
And she was angry with herself for see- 
ing this, and grieved to think that she had 
so little natural affection or Christian 
charity. “Our whole hearts ought to 
go out towards her, poor thing,” she 
added, with profound compunction. “ She 
has nobody else in the world to look to; 
and, Nelly, whatever may be our first 
momentary feeling, of course there can be 
no real hesitation ——” 

“Of course,” said Nelly, springing to 
her feet. “There is Mrs. Everard’s knock 
this time, and now I know you will tell 
her all about it. What room must she 
have ? the little green room, or the room 
in the wing, or ——” 

“ Dear,” said Mrs. Eastwood, coaxingly, 
“the kindest and the warmest would be 
the little room off yours—close to us 
both —to make the poor child feel at 
home.” 

“TI knew that was what you would say,” 
cried Nelly, half laughing, half crying ; 
“is is exactly like you, Mamma; not only 
take her in, but take her into the very 
centre of the nest, between you and me.” 

“To warm her, poor child,” said the 
inconsistent mother, laughing and crying 
too; and Nelly ran off, stumbling in her 
way against Mrs. Everard, her mother’s 
friend, whom the rest of the family were 
not fond of. “Do not knock me down, 
Ellinor,” said the lady, giving Nelly a kiss, 
which she received without enthusiasm. 
Where was Nelly going? Straight up 
stairs without a pause to the little room 
which, already in her own mind, she too 
had destined to her unknown cousin. 
She went and looked at it with her head 
on one side, contemplating the little bed, 
which was decked with faded chintz, and 
the paper, which was somewhat dingy, 
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and the carpet, which was so worn as to 
bear little trace of its original pattern. 
“ This will never do,” Nelly said to her- 
self. Her imagination, which was a very 
lively and sprightly imagination, instant] 
set off on a'voyage of discovery ioonah 
the house to make up what was wanting. 
She seized, always in her thoughts, upon 
here a picture, and there a set of shelves, 
and rooted out from the lumber-room the 
tiniest of easy chairs, and made up her 
mind as to the hangings. I do not mean 
to say that this was all pure kindness. 
To tell the truth, Nelly liked the job. 
The arrangement of the room, and its 
conversion out ofa dingy receptacle for a 
nursery maid to a bower fora young lady, 
was the most delightful occupation for 
her. Did not some one say that a lady 
had lately set herself up in business as 
a house decorator? Ellinor Eastwood 
would have been her apprentice, her 
journeywoman, with all her heart. 

It will be apparent from this that though 
the first idea of the new arrival startled 
both mother and daughter, the orphan 
was not likely to have a cold or unkindly 
reception. So much the reverse indeed 
was this to the real case, that by the time 
Mrs. Eastwood had confided all to her 
friend she herself was in high excitement 
and expectation of her unknown niece. 
Mrs. Everard had condoled with her on 
the burden, the responsibility, the trouble, 
every one of which words added to the 
force of the revulsion in her kindly and 
simple soul. “God forgive me, soe He 
said, when her daughter reappeared in the 
twilight, “if I thought my own sister’s 
child a burden, or shrank from the respon- 
sibility of taking care of my own flesh and 
blood. It seemed to hurt me when she 
said such things. She must have thought 
that was how I felt about it; when, 
Heaven knows, the very reverse ——” 

“It was just like her, Mamma,” said 
Nelly. 

. dear, none of you are just to poor 
Mrs. Everard,” said the mother, driven 
back upon herself. She dared not grum- 
ble ever so little at this friend of her 
bosom without giving occasion, so to 
speak, to the Adversary to blaspheme. 
Therefore for the sake of peace she 
gulped down a great many of her friend’s 
opinions without venturing to say how 
much she disagreed with them. The two 
were sitting there consulting over the 
fire when Frederick came in. There 


were no lights in the room, the shutters 
were not closed, nor even the blinds 
drawn, and the trees were dimly discerni- 
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ble like processions of ghosts in the dim 
air outside. That still world outside, 
looking in through the window, was 
somewhat eerie and dreary; when it 
caught Mrs. Eastwood’s eye she was apt 
to get nervous, and declare that there 
was somebody in the grounds, and that 
she saw a face looking in. But this even- 
ing she had other things to think of. 
Frederick, however, as he came in, felt a 
shadow of his mother’s superstitions and 
alarms. The glimmering dark outside 
seemed to him full of possible dangers. 
“Why don’t you have the lamps lighted, 
and shut up the windows?” he said. “I 
can’t understand your liking for the fire- 
light, mother. One can’t see to do any- 
thing, and anybody that chooses can see 
in. 

“We don’t want to do anything, and 
we don’t care who sees us,” said Nelly, 
who was sometimes saucy to her elder 
brother. 

“Don’t wrangle, children: we were 
discussing something which will startle 
you very much, Frederick, as it did me. 
It will make quite a change in everything. 
Perhaps Frederick will feel it least bein 
out all day ; but we must all feel it,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood. Frederick seated him- 
self with his face to the window with a 
certain air of endurance. He did not like 
the firelight =e over him, and reveal- 
ing what he might happen to be thinking. 
Frederick liked to keep his thoughts to 
himself ; to tell just as much as he liked, 
and no more. He put his hands into his 
pockets, and gave a half perceptible shrug 
to his shoulders. He did not expect to 
be at all startled. “A change in the 
fashions, I suppose,” he said to himself. 
He was supposed to be very fond of home, 
and a most domestic young man; and 
this was one of the ways in which he in- 
demnified himself for the good character 
which he took pains to keep up. 

They told him the story from beginning 
to end, and he was not startled; but he 
was interested, which was a great deal 
more than he expected to be. When the 
lamp was brought in he got the letter ; 
but did not make very much of that ; for 
to Ellinor’s great gratification he could 
not read it. It was written in Italian, as 
we have said. Now, Mrs. Eastwood was 
the only person in the house who knew 
Italian, though Nelly herself could spell 
it out. The mother was rather proud of 
her accomplishment. She had lived in 
Italy in her youth, and had never ceased to 
regard that fact as one of the great things 
in her life. It was with a thrill of pleas- 
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ure that she read the letter over, translat- 
ing it word by word. And it was some- 
thing to have moved Frederick to such 
interest. He entered into the discussion 
afterwards with warmth, and gave his ad- 
vice with that practical good sense which 
his mother always admired, though she 
was not unaware that it sometimes failed 
him in his own affairs. “She cannot 
come here by herself,” he said, “some 
one must go and fetch her. You can’t 
allow a girl of that age to travel alone.” 

“That is quite true, Frederick,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood, “ how odd I should never 
have thought of it before. Of course, 
she could not travel alone. Dear, dear, 
what must we do? I cannot go myself, 
and leave you all to your own Uevices. 
Could I send Brownlow, I wonder; or 
old Alice bad 

“Brownlow would never find his way 
to Pisa. He would break down long be- 
fore he got there. And old Alice, what 
good could she do — an old woman ?” 

“She travelled with me,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood, with modest pride. ‘“ Where- 
ever I went she went. She learned a 
liitle of the language too. She would 
take very good care of her. Whom else 
can I send? Dick is too young, and too 
busy about his examination.” 

“Tf you will pay me well I don’t mind 
going myself,” said Frederick, stroking 
his moustache, and thus concealing a 
smile which lurked about the corners of 
his mouth. 

“You, Frederick? It is very good of 
you to think of it. I never thought of 
you. What a pity we cannot make a 
party, and all go!” said Mrs. Eastwood. 
“To be sure that would cost a good deal. 
I would pay your expenses, of course, 
my dear, if you could make up your mind 
to go. That would, no doubt, be the 
nicest way of all. Yes; and though it is 
a melancholy occasion, it would be a little 
change for you too. You have been look- 
ing rather pale lately, Frederick.” 

“Yes, I have been looking pale,” he 
said, with a little laugh, “and feeling pale. 
I'll go. I don’t care much for the melan- 
choly of the occasion, and I should like 
the change. To be sure I am not much 
like old Alice; if the little girl wants a 
nursemaid I might be awkward - 

“ She is sixteen,” said Mrs. Eastwood. 
Nelly made no remark ; but she watched 
her brother with a scrutiny he did not 
quite like. 

“Do you see anything extraordinary 
about me, Nell, that you stare at me like 
that ?” he said, with a little irritation. 
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“ Oh, nothing extraordinary,” said Elli- 
nor. There was a frequent bickering be- 
tween the two which made the mother 
uncomfortable sometimes. “I was think- 
ing you must want a change very much 
to be so ready to officiate as a nurse- 
maid.” 

“JT do want a change,” he said. 

“Don’t wrangle, my dear children,” 
said their mother; “ what is the use of 
wrangling? You have always done it 
since you were babies. Nelly, I wish 
you were not so fond of having the last 
word.” 

“ ] did not have the last word this time,” 
said Nelly, hastily, under her breath. 

“ For, if you will think of it, it is very 
good of Frederick to bestow so much in- 
terest on a poor lonely little girl. Nei- 
ther you nor I, Nelly, though we are wo- 
men, and ought to have more feeling, 
ever thought of going to fetch her. The 
thing is, can you get leave, Frederick? 
You had your two months in the autumn, 
and then you had Christmas, and you 
have been out of town very often, you 
know, for three days. Can you have 
leave again so soon? You must take 
care not to hurt yourself in the office.” 

“Oh, I can manage; I am not afraid 
of the office,” he said; but at this mo- 
ment Brownlow rung the bell solemnly, 
meaning that it was time to dress. When 
they sat down to dinner together, four of 
them — for Dick had come in in the mean- 
time —they were as handsome a young 
family party as could be seen. The table 
was bright with such flowers as were to 
be had ; well lighted, well served. Per- 
haps of all the party Frederick was the 
most strictly handsome. He had a some- 
what long face, with a melancholy look, 
which a great many people found interest- 
ing —a Charles I. look some ladies said ; 
and he cultivated a small beard, which 
was slightly peaked, and kept up this re- 
semblance. His features were very regu- 
lar ; and his fine dark brown hair longer 
than men usually wear it. He was very 
particular in his dress, and had deli- 
cate hands, shapely and white. He looked 
like a man to whom something would hap- 
pen, the same ladies said who found out 
his resemblance to Charles I. There was 
one thing about him, however, that few 
people remarked at first sight ; for he was 
aware of it, and did his best to conceal 
the defect of which he was conscious. 
He was not fond of meeting a direct look. 
This did not show itself any vulgar 
shiftiness of look, or downright evasion 
of other people’s eyes. He faced the 
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world boldly enough, forcing himself to 
do it. There was, however, a subtle hesi- 
tation, a dislike to do it, which affected 
people strangely who found this pecu- 
liarity out ; it affected them with a cer- 
tain vague doubtfulness, not strong 
enough to be called suspicion. This fail- 
ing it was, undefined and undefinable, 
which attracted Nelly’s eyes so often to 
her brother’s face, and produced the 
“wrangling” which Mrs. Eastwood pro- 
tested against. Nelly had, without quite 
knowing it, a wondering curiosity about 
Frederick ; though he was her brother, 
she had not found him out. 

“What’s the new girl’s name?” said 
Dick, who was exactly like all the other 
young men going in for examinations 
who abound in English society, and per- 
haps scarcely impress the general mind 
so much as their universal information 
gives them a right to do. He was not 
great in conversation, and he was fond of 
asking questions. Some people thought 
it was an admirable omen of his future 
success. If there was a new point to be 
found out in an exhausted topic, a new 
detail or particular (for Dick was ver 
practical) which no one had investigated, 
one of his questions was sure to hit the 
mark. And it was wonderful, seeing the 
interest all young persons take in proper 
names, that this important inquiry had 
been left to him. “ You talk of her as the 
little girl, and the cousin, and so forth; 
ain’t she possessed of a name?” 

“To be sure; what zs her name?” 
cried Nelly promptly. 

Mrs. Eastwood went back into the re- 
cesses of her memory. She knew it was 
a great family name in the branch of the 
Vane’s to which her brother-in-law be- 
longed. It was something very unlike 
him ; that she remembered: very much 
unlike him ; for she recollected quite well 
thinking so when she heard it first. Not 
Angel; oh, no, though that was pretty, 
and quite the reverse of the father. No. 
Now she recollected. Innocent — that 
was the name. 

“Innocent!” they all said, repeating 
it one after another all round the table. 
It impressed the family somehow, and 
made Mrs. Eastwood — | cannot tell you 
exactly for what reason—cry a little. 
There was something that went to her 
kind heart in the name. 

And two days after Frederick started 
for the Continent, to bring the orphan 
home. 








CHAPTER III. 
THE FAMILY. 





A BRIGHT spring morning, sharp and 
cold, but with floods of sunshine every- 
where —sunshine on the grass, turning 
the delicate rime into a network of pearls, 
and glittering all along the bare branches, 
where the brown buds were beginning to 
swell — colder than autumn, almost colder 
than winter, but with a different sentiment 
in the air. Spring cold is like the povert 
of a poor man who has had a fortune left 
him — better days are coming ; the trees 
felt this already though their buds were 
pinched, and Nelly felt it as she went 
out with her garden gloves on, and a pair 
of scissors. What did she expect to find 
in the garden, do you ask? Nothing in 
the garden, where the crocuses had scarce- 
ly awakened to the fact that the sun was 
up and calling them ; but away at the end 
of the lawn, among the roots of that tran- 
sept of lime trees which crossed the ave- 
nue of big elms, there were hosts of hardy 
little snowdrops peeping up among the 
half-frozen grass, and growing in handfuls 
as Nature bade them. By what sweet 
piece of good fortune this came to be, I 
cannot tell; but so it was. Nelly herself, 
in a jacket trimmed with white fur, was 
too bright to be like her snowdrops. She 
ran up and down the long avenue to 
warm her delicate little toes. It was a 
better way than sitting over the fire. In 
the little open space before the garden 
door, Dick, with a book in his coat 
pocket, was doing what he could to inform 
the mind of Winks. Dick was supposed 
to get up at seven to improve his own 
mind, and, I presume, he believed that 
the book in his pocket did him some good 
by mere contact, if nothing else. He had 
read, at most, one page of it, at the ex- 
pense of I don’t know how many yawns, 
but now his soul was set on the more 
congenial task of teaching Winks to carry 
a musket and stand on guard. Winks 
looked at the stick which had fallen from 
his unwilling paws, sniffing at it with a 
certain cynical disbelief in the supposed 
weapon. He was a very dark-coloured 
Skye, almost black, and had a way of 
grinning at Dick with all his white teeth 
displayed from his black lips, in a satirical 
smile which incensed his instructor great- 
ly. Winks had as great objections to be- 
ing instructed as Dick had himself, but, 
being above those prudential reasons 
which induced his young master to smoth- 
er his feelings, the four-footed neophyte 
had distinctly the advantage. He did 
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not believe in the feigned fire-arm, and 
words could not have expressed the good- 
humoured disdain with which he wagged 
his tail. “ You think this is a gun, I sup- 
pose,” Winks’ tail said; “but I who am 
your intellectual superior am not to be 
taken in. Take up that bit of wood in 
my paws as if I was a mountebank ! Not 
if I know it.” “Sit up, sir, sit up,” said 
Dick inapassion. Winks only smiled the 
more and wagged his tail. But the lesson, 
though it amused his cynical humour, be- 
gan to bore him. All at once he put his 

ead on one side, and pricked up his ears, 
responding to some imaginary call. The 
pantomime was far cleverer than anything 
Dick was capable of. “I think I hear my 
mistress calling me,” Winks said in the 
plainest English ; but he was too clever to 
escape at once. He paused, contemplat- 
ive, consulting heaven andearth. “ Did I 
hear my mistress call?” Then suddenly 
once more came the imaginary summons. 
“ Distressed I am sure, beyond all meas- 
ure, to leave you,” the polite dog said, 
with a final wag of his tail, triumphant, 

et deprecating. ‘“Confound the little 

rute !” cried Dick, indignant ; and Winks 
chuckled as he ran off on three legs, pre- 
tending to be all eagerness. “Confound 
the little beast!” repeated the boy; 
“ Nelly, come here, and don’t dance about 
in that aggravating way ; —just when I 
thought he had got hold of a new trick!” 

“Winks is a great deal too clever to 
do tricks,” said Nelly. 

“ Yes, he is as knowing as I am,” said 
innocent Dick. “1 wonder now if there is 
any truth in that stuff about transmigration. 
He must have been an actor, that brute. 
I don’t believe my mother called a bit. 
I don’t believe she is downstairs yet — 
cunning little beast! What a jolly lot of 
snowdrops, Nelly! Are you going in? 
It’s not nine yet. Come round the walk, 
I want to speak to you. Oh what an aw- 
ful bore is this exam.!” said Dick, with 
a deep sigh. “ Now I put it to you, Nell, 
in the spirit of fairness, how can a fellow 
be expected to do mathematics before 
breakfast? It is bad enough when you 
have been worked up toit, and supported ; 
but at eight o’clock in the morning, with- 
out so much asacup of coffee! What 
are men supposed to be made of? I am 
sure it never was so in the old times.” 

“ Much you know about it,” said Nelly. 
“When I was at school, and much young- 
er than you, I had to get up and practise 
for an hour and a half before breakfast— 
cold fingers and cold keys —and not even 
a fire.” 
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“ Oh, as for that,” said Dick, “of course 
I never minded getting up at Eton ; all the 
other fellows did it, and, for one thing, 
the masters were punished just as muc 
as we were, and looked just as blue. But 
when you are all of you in your ‘comfort- 
able beds, and only me at work!” 

“Tf that was all, I should not mind in 
the least getting up and sitting with you,” 
said Nelly ; “but then we should only 
chatter, and no work would be done. 
And if you work hard, you know it will 
soon be over.” 

“ Soon over? yes, till the next one,” 
said Dick the disconsolate; “and then 
India at the end. There’s Frederick now, 
a lazy beggar, comes down at ten o’clock, 
and everybody thinks it quite right. Why 
should there be sucha ph wanda between 
him and me? You're a girl, and don’t 
count; but why should he be in clover at 
the Sealing Wax Office, while I am to 
be sent to India ?” 

“ Frederick will never get rich in the 
Sealing Wax Office; but you may in 
India. Besides, you know,” said Nelly, 
who was impressionable on this point, 
though she did not altogether trust her 
elder brother, “he would have been in 
the Church had he not been too consci- 
entious. Quantities of men go into the 
Church without thinking what they are 
doing ; but Frederick had scruples —he 
had doubts even on some points —— ” 

“Much anybody would care if I had 
doubts,” said Dick ; “if I were to set up 
opinions, Nell——” 

But this was more than Nelly’s gravity 
could stand. The idea of Dick Sear 
opinions, and the injured look with which 
he announced the probable indifference 
of the world to them, sent his sister off 
into that fou rive which no one can stop. 
“I will race you to the end of the 
walk,” she said, trying to subdue herself ; 
and undismayed by the indifference thus 
shewn to his metaphysical difficulties, 
Dick accepted the challenge. He allowed 
her to dart past him with all a boy’s con- 
tempt. He regarded her, indeed, with 
something of the same sentiment with 
which Winks had regarded him. “Girls 
spend all their strength at the first out- 
set,” Dick said composedly, going steadi- 
ly on with his squared elbows. “ They’re 
like greased lightning for ten yards or so, 
and then they’re done—like you, Nell,” 
he said, passing her when she paused, 
panting to take breath. She had made a 
hard fight for it, however. She had run 
to within a few yards of the goal before 
she allowed herself to be beaten. Dick 
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immediately began a lecture to her upon 
the deficiency of feminine performances, 
which was perhaps too technical for these 
pages, but so like many lectures on the 
same subject that the reader will have 
little difficulty in imagining it. “ You 
can never ‘stay:’” was the conclusion, 
made with much patronizing good hu- 
mour. Altogether, it was apparent that 
Dick’s general opinion of his sister coin- 
cided wonderfully with Winks’ opinion 
of himself. Great wits jump. 

“ Miss Ellinor, your mamma has been 
a-waiting breakfast this half-hour,” said 
Brownlow solemnly addressing them from 
the end of the walk. Brownlow was large 
and stout, and filled up the vista formed 
by the branches. They had known his 
sway all their lives, and they laughed at 
him between themselves ; but the young 
Eastwoods had not yet learned to dis- 
obey Brownlow. They put themselves 
in motion with the utmost docility. ‘“ We 
are coming directly,” said Nelly, running 
to pick up her basket with the snow- 
drops. Even Frederick did instinctive- 
ly what Brownlow told him. The brother 
and sister went on to the house, follow- 
ing the black shadow which moved with 
dignity before them. “What an awful 
old bore he is,” said Dick: “look here, 
Nell, what will you bet that I couldn’t 
hit that big red ear of his with this chest- 
nut? One, two, three——” 

“ Oh, don’t Dick, for heaven’s sake !” 
said Nelly, catching his hand: “though 
he is an old bore. I wonder how it is 
that we have none but old servants? 
Mamma prefers them, I suppose ; though 
Frederick, I know, would like another 
cook, and I,— oh, no, I couldn’t part with 
old Alice. What a wretch I am to think 
of it! Butshe never can help one toa 
new way of doing one’s hair.” 

“ T always do my hair exactly the same,” 
said Dick. “I never require any one to 
help me.” 

“Oh, you!” said Nelly, taking her re- 
venge ; “who cares how a boy looks?” 
And thus they went in, breathing youth, 
and fun, and nonsense, and mischief. 
Mrs. Eastwood stood warming her hands 
by the fire, but Dick and Nelly put them- 
selves on the other side of the table. 
Their young blood was dancing, their 
young limbs too light to be touched by 
the cold. 

“ ] wonder where Frederick will be b 
this time ; I wonder when he will reac 
Pisa,” said the mother. “I suppose it is 
not to be expected that a young man 
would go right through Paris without 
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stopping. But when I think of that poor 
little thing all alone ——” 

“The wind blew nice and strong last 
night,” said Dick: “it would be pleasant 
in the Channel. I say, Mamma, I hope 
Frederick liked it. How queer he would 
look this morning! What a thing it is 
not to be able to stand a breeze at sea! 
You should: have seen us off the Needles 
in the last equinoctial, in old Summer- 
dale’s yacht.” . 

“Don’t tell me about it,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood, closing her eyes and setting 
down her tea-cup.. “ Some of these days 
you will hear that Mr. Summerdale and 
his yacht have gone to the bottom: and 
I am sure, though I would not be unchar- 
itable to any man, I think he deserves it: 
carrying boys away in a storm without 
the knowledge of their people. I thought 
I should have died.” 

“T was a good bit more like dying, and 
I didn’t mind,” cried Dick. “It was 
glorious. The noise, so that you couldn’t 
hear yourself talk, and the excitement, 
and the confusion, and the danger! 
Hadn’t we just a squeak for it? It was 
gloriously jolly,” cried Dick, rubbing his 
hands at the recollection. He looked so 
wickedly pleased with the escapade that 
his mother could not help snubbing him 
on the spot. 

“I hope you have got a great deal of 
work done this morning. Alice tells me 
you got up directly when you were called. 
And you must remember, Dick, how very 
short the time is getting,” she said, in her 
softest tones. “1 would not for the world 
deprive you of a single advantage ; but 
seven-and-sixpence an hour is a ver 
great deal to pay unless you take the full 
advantage of it. And now I shall have 
another child to provide for,” Mrs. 
Eastwood added, sighing faintly. Poor 
Dick’s random mood was over. He said 
something about mathematics in general 
which was not complimentary to that 
lofty science. 

“Tf it was to be of any use toa fellow 
after I should not mind,” he said. “It 
is the doing it all for no good that 
riles one. If I were to be mathematical 
master somewhere, or head accountant, 
or even a bookkeeping fellow You 
need not ~ ‘Oh, oh!’ You ain’t in 
Parliament, Nell, and never can be, that’s 
acomfort. Girls ought to talk of things 
that they understand. I don’t interfere 
with your fiddle-de-jigs. That’s what 
discourages a fellow. Besides, mathemat- 
ics are horribly hard: ladies that never 
opened a Euclid,” said Dick, with digni- 
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ty, “are quite incapable of forming an 
idea.” 

“They tell the best in the examina- 
tion,” said Mrs. Eastwood. “ When you 
have. passed you will have no more 
trouble with them. But we must not 
forget how many marks there are for 
mathematics ; and you must not be dis- 
couraged, Dick. But you know, children, 
if we are to have a new member in the 
family, we shall require to think of econ- 
omy more than ever. I do not see any- 
thing we can actually put down,” the 
mother said, with deliberation, and a sigh 
to the memory of the carriage. “The 
only thing I could think of was the fires 
in our bedrooms, and really that would 
not be good for your healths, But we 
must be mee economical. And the 
very first principle of economy is making 
the best use of what we have. So recol- 
lect, Dick.” 

“I’m going, Mamma,” he said, and 
pulled the book out of his coat pocket 
which had been keeping him company all 
the morning. Mrs. Eastwood followed 
him to the door with her kind eyes. 

“T really think, though he is such a 
harum-scarum, that he is doing his work, 
poor boy,” she said, with that fond ma- 
ternal confidence which is often so in- 
differently deserved. 

“Yes, yes, Mamma,” cried Nelly, with 
some impatience, not feeling all the in- 
terest in the subject her mother did. 
“But never mind Dick, he'll do very 
well, I daresay. Come and see what I 
want to have done to the little room.” 

The Elms was an old-fashioned house. 
It was built as houses in England are 
rarely built now-a-days, in those suites 
of rooms which are so general on the 
Continent. Mrs. Eastwood’s room oc- 
cupied the whole width of the wing. It 
had an alcove, which was like an inner 
room, for the bed, and abundance of 
space for reading tables and writing 
tables and sofas‘ and book-cases in the 
rest of the spacious chamber, which was 
like a French room in every way, with its 
dressing-closet opening from the alcove, 
and all the less beautiful accessories of 
the toilet kept well out of sight. ETlli- 
nor’s room opened from her mother’s, 
and opening from that again was the lit- 
tle room which was to be prepared for 
the newcomer. Already it was all pulled 
to pieces by Nelly’s commands, and 
under her supervision ; and a brisk little 
workwoman sat in Nelly’s own chamber 
surrounded by billows of bright new 
chintz, with a running pattern of rose 
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buds and fern leaves. A tall old woman, 
in a black gown and cap, stood beside 
this artist, advising it seemed, and disap- 
proving. Ellinor stopped with the anx- 
ious and indeed servile politeness of fear 
to speak to this personage. “ How kind 
of you, Alice, to come and help,” she 
said; “I hope you like the chintz. Don’t 
you think we shall make the room look 
nice after all, when it has been papered 
and cleaned ?” 

“There’s nothing to be said against 
the room,” said Alice, in a Scotch accent, 
and with a solemnity of tone that spoke 
more than words. 

“ And then we shall all be together. It 
will be very —- for everything,” said 
Nelly, with a sickly smile, trying to bear 
up; “all the ladies of the family ——” 

“T would like to speak a word to your 
Mamma about that,” said ,Alice. She 
pronounced the word “ Mammaw,” and 
somehow those broad vowels added ten- 
fold weight —or so, at least, Ellinor 
thought — to the speech. 

“ Mamma has gone into the little room,” 
said Nelly, with an effort. Mrs. East- 
wood was a very persuadable woman, and 
she looked still more persuadable than 
shewas. Most people thought they them- 
selves could influence her to anything, 
unless, indeed, some one else had fore- 
stalled them ; and, to tell the truth, even 
her own family attributed to Mrs. Ever- 
ard, or failing her to Alice, everything in 
their mother’s conduct which was not at- 
tributable to their own sage advices. It 
required a more subtle observer than Nel- 
ly to make out that her mother had in 
reality a great deal of her own way ; there- 
fore she was deeply.alarmed by Alice’s 
unfriendly looks, and followed her into 
the little room with but slightly disguised 
terror. 

“ Alice is in a bad humour,” she whis- 
pered to her mother. “ You won’t mind 
what she says? She thinks the new 
paper and the chintz are extravagant. 
Don’t listen to her, Mamma.” 

“So they are,” said Mrs. Eastwood,, 
shaking her head. She was-fond of pret- 
ty paper and pretty chintz, and of change 
and novelty. She liked furnishing a room 
almost as well as her daughter did, and 
she thought she had “taste.” Therefore 
she had defences against any attack on 
that side of the question, which Ellinor 
had not dreamt of. However, even Nelly 
was startled and taken aback by the un- 
expected line taken by Alice, who looked 
as if she might have something very im- 
portant to say. : 
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“You remember Miss Isabel, mem ?” 
was what she said, looking her mistress 
full in the face. 

“ Dear me, Alice, what a question! Re- 
member my sister?” cried Mrs. East- 
wood, turning abruptly away from the 
paper and chintz. 

“It’s a queer question to ask,” said Al- 
ice, with a grim smile: “ but dinna go too 
fast. You mind your sister, and yet you 
are going to put her child—her only 
child — here in a room next to your own, 
next to Miss Ellinor’s ? Between mother 
and daughter? That’s where you place 
Miss Isabel’s bairn ?” 

“ Alice !”’ cried Mrs. Eastwood, almost 
angrily. She looked at Nelly’s wonder- 
ing face and then at her maid with a half- 
frightened, half-threatening gesture. She 
was annoyed, but she was startled too. 

“T say it before Miss Ellinor that you 
may not do it with your eyes shut,” said 
Alice. “I’m only a servant, with no right 
to interfere ; but I cannot stand by, and 
no say a word. I’m no in favour of it,” 
she cried, turning round. “It would be 
best to provide for her, and no bring her 
home ; but if you will bring her home — 
and, mem, you are always wilful, though 
nobody thinks so—put her in any place 
but here.” 

“You are dreadfully prejudiced, Alice 
—dreadfully prejudiced ! ” 

“ May be I am; and, mem, you like 
your own way. Weare none of us per- 
fect. But your sister Isabel’s bairn, the 
child of an ill father to the boot, should 
never come into my house. Maybe you 
think, mem, that the features of the mind 
are no transmitted? Poor leddy! Poor 
leddy! There’s enough of her in your 
blood already without searching out of 
your way to find more.” 

Mrs. Eastwood grew crimson to her 
hair. “If you think any of my children 
resemble my sister, Alice, I can assure 
you you are very much mistaken,” she 
said, walking up and down the little room 
in her agitation. “ Nelly, look here, you 
would think she meant something very 
dreadful. Your poor aunt Isabella was 
very secret in her way, and liked to make 
amystery. She got me into some trouble 
when I was a girl through it. That was all. 
Why it should be remembered against 
her child, or change my natural affections, 
I can’t imagine. Oh, I know you mean 
well, Alice, you mean well; but that does 
not make it a bit more pleasant. Put 
down those curtains and things, Nelly, 
put them down. I hate so much fuss. 
There is plenty of time. You are always 
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so hasty and premature in everything. I 
am going to speak tocook. Don’t trouble 
me about this any more.” 

“Tt is all your doing, Alice,” said El- 
linor, as her mother went away. 


From The Spectator. 
ULTRAMONTANISM AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


THERE is something a little humiliating 
in the spectacle of the alarm displayed by 
Teutonic and British politicians at the 
strategy of the feeble old man who, after 
denouncing modern civilization in the 
Syllabus, has persuaded the largest eccle- 
siastical Council ever summoned to de- 
clare his official infallibility. He has no 
troops at all; he has handily any diplom- 
atists left; he has not a single faithful 
and orthodox population in the world 
that is not honeycombed by secret scepti- 
cism, except, perhaps, that of the Tyrol 
and that of Ireland; he is regarded as 
the foe of physical science, and assur- 
edly he distrusts vehemently the bias of 
men whose minds have been chiefly 
formed by the study of physical science ; 
the historians expose the frauds on which 
a good deal of his power has been built 
up ; the fourth estate, the estate of letters, 
is penetrated with contempt for him and 
his priesthood, and the sacramental as- 
sumptions with which they combat the 
scoffs of the world; the wealth of the 
world, as well as its physical power and 
intellectual life, is fallen away from him; 
it would take a miracle, and a miracle 
of a more startling kind than any which 
the recent chronicle of marvel boasts, 
to a again the blunt and sturdy 
habits of any Protestant people to his 
sway; even his faithful Irish, though 
they may be more devout than ever in 
their religious duties, are beginning to 
refuse the’ priests that deference in 
all other matters which is the best 
index of religious reverence; and yet 
with all these chances against him and 
his priesthood, they appear to inspire 
such terror that Protestant Germany is 
convulsed with the measures supposed 
to be necessary for crippling the Papists ; 
and not merely Protestant, but vehe- 
mently anti-Catholic England sees its 
most confident and most sceptical jour- 
nals raising a cry of panic, and threaten- 
ing “by the Heavens above and by the 
Earth beneath, nay, by the breeches’ pock- 
et and all that therein is,” that unless 
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the Papists turn over a new leaf and be- 
have themselves more modestly, they 
shall be forcibly put down, and their 
“dupes ” rescued from their hands. To 
us this sort of language seems as feeble 
and contemptible as it is loud. If the 
Papacy be really so formidable that in 
countries which have thrown it off for 
centuries, and where the whole system of 
the State has been organized without any 
relation to it, it is impossible to hold our 
ground against it without laws which are 
not needed to restrain the professors of 
any other religion, it is hard to believe 
that we are really on the side of the truth, 
and fighting a religion of false, though 
arrogant pretentions. 

But the weak point in all these fulmina- 
tions is that their authors never seem 
able to tell you distinctly of what they 
are afraid. Where, for instance, at the 
present moment is the justification for all 
this blood-and-thunder about Ultramon- 
tanism in the United Kingdom? The 
facts of the case are not alarming. The 
Irish priesthood have now for some de- 
cade or two declared against mixed edu- 
cation, maintaining not without justice, 
though not with too much courage, that 
the Catholic view of literature and sci- 
ence is far more easily perverted, in fact 
far less superficially plausible, than the 
Protestant view; that Catholics are far 
more likely to be drawn away from the 
truth, than Protestants to be drawn to- 
wards. it by common association and 
common teaching. This has caused a 
cry in all the Catholic districts and com- 
munities of Europe for intellectual and 
moral and religious education for Catho- 
lics apart, before they enter into the 
competition with Protestants for the 
prizes of life. Now are we going to 
ignore the fact that under this term “ edu- 
cation,” an enormous political field may 
be comprised. In countries like Spain 
and Italy, which are still Catholic so far 
as they are religious at all, and where a 
vast amount of property is still in posses- 
sion of the Catholic Church, the question 
of education really includes that of the 
distribution of wealth, as well as the 
social and political influence of great 
corporations, whose use of their wealth 
and power profoundly affects the pauper- 
ism and industry and the loyalty of the 
masses. If the State has no right on 
adequate occasion to say, “These reli- 

ious corporations are doing mischief, 
owering the tone of manliness in the 
nation, and fostering an enervating indo- 
lence and superstition,” it is very hard to 
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say what the right of the State is. We 
at least should maintain most earnestly 
that no ecclesiastical body whatever can 
have absolute rights independent of the 
State, rights which it may wield so as to 
inflict gross and habitual wrongs on a 
large number of the subjects of the State, 
without being responsible to the civil 
government. The State must guard its 
own well-being. If that well-being is 
seriously injured by any ecclesiastical 
pretentions whatever, it is not only its 
right, but its duty to guard itself, even 
by attacking, if needful, its rival and an- 
tagonist. For the most part, we believe 
that as soon as religious pretensions in- 
terfere or seem to interfere with the out- 
ward order and morality which it is the 
State’s first duty to guard, it ought to take 
the matter into its own hands, nay, that 
it will be as disastrous for the usurping 
Church as for the submissive State, if it 
does not do so. As regards the property 
of the Churches and the use to be made 
of it, and as regards the influence exer- 
cised on family life and social order by 
the institutions of the various Churches, 
the State cannot be neutral unless it 
would cease to be a Government at all. 
It is idle to devise cures for pauperism, 
where Churches spread far and wide pau- 
perizing examples, without striking at the 
root of those evil influences. It is idle 
to pass penal laws against crime which 
Churches actively promote, without pun- 
ishing the promoters of the crimes as 
well as the crimes. It is not we, then, 
who will ever be found deprecating the 
interference of the State in ecclesiastical 
policy on the ground that the two spheres 
are mutually exclusive. We deny that 
any Church worth its salt can help affect- 
ing more or less seriously the policy of 
the State. We deny equally strongly 
that any good State can help regulating 
more or less directly the action of the 
Churches. Weare regulating that action 
in England from one generation to the 
other. When we take the property de- 
voted to obsolete and injurious charities, 
and apply it to new and beneficial pur- 
poses, when we abolish religious tests, 
when we require parents to teach their 
children certain secular subjects and pro- 
vide for testing the knowledge so given, 
when we regulate strictly the law of mar- 
riage, the laws of testamentary disposi- 
tion, and the law of guardianship, we are 
checking and controlling at every step 
the policy of the Churches. If it were 
possible to-morrow to say deliberately of 
any Church or sect that its influence is 
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so deadly and pernicious to the cause of 
civil order and the health of civil society 
that it ought to be rooted out, — then we 
maintain that the State would be wanting 
in dignity and in fidelity to itself not to 
break up and root out that sect with all 
possible promptitude. 

But the whole importance of the prin- 
ciple lies not in itself, but in its applica- 
tion. It is admitted that, on the whole, 
religious belief of some kind is inde- 
structible, or all but indestructible, and 
that so far from injuring civil order, most 
kinds of religious belief give civil order 
afar higher sanction and provide it with 
far deeper roots than it could have with- 
out such belief. The onus probandi lies 
with the State to show that any particular 
kind of religious belief is essentially hos- 
tile to the health and peace of human so- 
ciety. The whole subject is admitted to 
be one of the greatest difficulty. The 
presumption is liberty, and that presump- 
tion must be refuted by the most convin- 
cing arguments, if the State is to be justi- 
fied in interfering with liberty. Will any 
man in his senses assert that Roman 
Catholicism, as it is found under Protest- 
ant Governments, like those of Germany 
and the United Kingdom, is thus fatal to 
the health and peace of human society ? 
That it covers imperious and very danger- 
ous principles, we admit, and we assert 
the same of Calvinism, of Ritualism, of 
Swedenborgianism, and probably in a 
greater or less degree of most other secta- 
rianisms, as well as of some of the foliti- 
cal tenets of Dissent. On the other hand, 
no candid man can deny that Roman 
Catholicism fosters some very high vir- 
tues ; that in the better Catholic coun- 
tries the priests and nuns are the most 
self-denying and utterly self-devoted 
members of the community ; that no re- 
ligion exerts itself so ardently, —in any 
country but Ireland, Englishmen would 
say far too ardently, —to quell rebellion 
even against a Government that is dis- 
liked and distrusted ; that no religion does 
more to qualify the narrow local patriotism 
of nations, m howe sometimes also, no 
doubt, dangerously to weaken it; that in 
England and Ireland, at least, Catholicism 
has the most powerful effect in protecting 
the purity of the people ; and that it has 
a great literature and wonderful history, 
which alone would give it greater power 
over the imaginations of men than almost 
any other faith can boast. The case 


against Roman Catholicism is, no doubt, 
its distrust of the intellect, its suspicious- 
ness of science, its exaggerated fear of 
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the natural man altogether, and the schism 
it creates in non-Catholic countries be- 
tween the Catholic and non-Catholic pop- 
ulations. But it is simply irrational to 
say that these great take-offs strike so 
dangerously at the health of society and 
the root of civil order as to render it de- 
sirable for the State, even if it were pos- 
sible, to treat Roman Catholicism as a 
mischievous superstition. The simple 
truth is, that it is the one logical form of 
authoritative ecclesiastical organization 
still existing in Europe, and that scarcely 
any form of Christianity has as yet com- 
pletely eliminated the machinery of eccle- 
siastical authority from its conception of 
the Christian religion. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to swear as our contemporary 
the Pall Mail Gazette does, by Heaven 
and Earth and its breeches-pocket, and 
all that therein is, — evidently a climax of 
oaths rising to what the writer regards as 
the nearest modern equivalent for the old 
profane oath of Odsbodikins, the oath by 
the incarnated divine essence, —that it 
will attempt the rescue of the “dupes” 
of Catholicism from the power of those 
who dupe them, if the Roman Catholics 
give any more trouble, is to talk blus- 
tering nonsense. The Roman Catholic 
priesthood “dupe” their flock no more 
and probably much less than some non- 
Catholic priesthoods. And if the Irish 
were to be weaned from Catholicism — 
and by such agency as the contents of the 
breeches-pockets of sceptics, — at all, 
they would become most probably infidels 
of a very dangerous and very vulgar kind, 
for Roman Catholicism is the ennoblin 
element in the life of most of the Iris 
peasants. 

Perhaps, the most absurd element in the 
attempt to create a panic is the ground 
on which the friends of a Bismarckian 
policy towards Roman Catholicism at- 
tempt to justify their view. The writer 
in the Pall Mail places it, for instance, 
on the ground that the Roman Catholics 
claim to be “ the exclusive guardians and 
authorized interpreters of a divine revela- 
tion,” and to put their claims on the basis 
of certainty and infallibility. And it 
should, he thinks, always be held fair to 
persecute men who don’t admit that their 
faith is a mere probability, not a certainty. 
Is it possible he can be serious? Does 
he suppose that any orthodox Churchman, 
any Evangelical, any Baptist, any Wes- 
leyan, any Free-Kirk man, any Sande- 
manian regards his faith “as an opinion 
on a matter about which you cannot get 
beyond probabilities”? Why, many at 
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least of the rationalists and sceptics would 
deny this, — Strauss, we presume, .cer- 
tainly would. You can hardly suggest a 
paradox more absurd than to make it a 
ground of complaint against a special 
class of the believers in revelation, that 
they do believe their faith to be absolutely 
revealed, and not merely to be a problem- 
atic inference of theirown. You might 
render a belief in a// revelation penal, if 
you would, —that would be the logical 
course for such a writer as this, — but if 
you admit belief in divine revelation at all, 
you can hardly exclude those who regaral 
a divine revelation as necessarily infallible. 
The paradox certainly lies with us who 
maintain that there is such a thing as 
revelation, and yet that it is exceedingly 
difficult to judge precisely what has been 
revealed. 

Prince Bismarck does not proclaim his 
legislative war against the Roman Catho- 
lics on ground so weak as this. He says 
openly, they endanger the German Em- 
pire and the Prussian Kingdom by their 
sympathy with Bavarian particularism 
and Polish nationality, and therefore they 
shall be put down. That is intelligible, 
if despotic. We should understand, 
though we should condemn, a policy which 
maintained that because Roman Catho- 
licism in either England or Ireland en- 
dangers British unity, therefore it ought 
to be suppressed. We should only an- 
swer that the remedy was a great deal 
worse than the disease,—that it would 
aggravate the disease tenfold ; that it has 
been tried, and has failed ; that the oppo- 
site policy, the policy of complete and 
cordial toleration, has been tried, and has 
had a very considerable success. In no 
Protestant country in Europe are the Ro- 
man Catholics so fully and fairly treated 
as they are now in England, and in no 
Protestant country are they so loyal and 
so little dangerous. All this blustering 
against the Roman Catholic Church is in 
reality playing into its hands. The Ger- 
man statesmen are making Catholicism a 
sort of patriotism as well as a religion by 
their legislation. The English sceptics 
are giving Catholicism a new spiritual 
force by their bluster. We are notin the 
unhappy condition of Italy and Spain, 
where the State has to deal with perverted 
ecclesiastical institutions and a great mass 
of ecclesiastical property really dangerous 
to civil order and social health. In Ger- 
many and with us the conditions of the 
problem are much more simple. The 
Roman Catholic Church is poor, and hes 
no strength but that of its ideas. That 





it has a right to keep ; but it is a strength 
which diminishes with every just conces- 
sion, and which increases in exact pro- 
portion to the public injustice of which it 
can boast. There are no more childish 
statesmen than those who desire a policy 
far too grandiose for the occasion, and 
which is borrowed from sterner and more 
difficult times. Ultramontanism might 
need special civil checks if it could con- 
trol a wealth and a social force such as 
those of the Church and the Monastic 
Orders in the days of Henry VIII., and 
dispose of them for purposes dangerous 
to legitimate patriotic ends and the order 
of civil society. As matters stand, those 
who wish to persuade us that it is so, are 
either, like Prince Bismarck, truckling to 
a diseased Liberal prejudice, or like our 
contemporary the Pa// Mali, talking non- 
sensical bounce. The Irish University 
Bill and its defeat are very small affairs, 
after all, though they may be incidents of 
some importance in the political history 
of an uneventful year. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE burden of Prince Bismarck’s 
speech in the Prussian Herrenhaus on 
Monday was that the new ecclesiastical 
policy is a political necessity. The strug- 
gle on which the Government has entered, 
he said, was avery old one. It is the 
battle, old as the human race itself, be- 
tween kingcraft and priestcraft. The 
Papacy has always been a political as 
wellas a religious power. Its programme, 
which was near realization in the middle 
ages, is the subjection of the temporal to 
the spiritual power —a project of an em- 
inently political character, but an attempt, 
the German Chancellor maintained, which 
is as old as humanity. For there have 
always been persons who claimed that 
the will of God was better known to 
them than to their fellow-men, and that 
they have therefore the right to rule 
over their fellow-men. On this foun- 
dation are built up the Papal claims to 
universal dominion. If this be so, as 
it will scarcely be doubted, the question, 
how the efforts to carry out this pro- 
gramme are to be met and frustrated, 
must also be political. It is natural that 
the Catholics should represent the mat- 
ter in a different aspect. In Prussia they 
have represented the new regulation of 
the relations between Church and State 
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which the Government has now on hand 
as the attempt of an Evangelical or Prot- 
estant dynasty to put down the Catholic 
Church, or as a fight between religion 
and irreligion, between faith and infidel- 
ity. Their only hope of defeating the 
Government lay in being able to con- 
vince the Conservative majority of the 
Upper House that religion was assailed 
by the anti-clerical measures of the Min- 
ister of Worship. It was an attempt 
which was far from hopeless. Prince 
Bismarck saw the danger, and set him- 
self to meet it. He saw that he must 
present the matter in another and its 
only true light. In asking the Herren- 
haus to pass the Bill amending the Con- 
stitution, and thereby to lay the founda- 
tions for the new relations between 
Church and State that are to be estab- 
lished by the ecclesiastical measures of 
the Government, he must do more, how- 
ever — if success was to be ensured — 
than merely assert that the Roman 
Church aims at political supremacy. It 
was necessary to show that there had 
been a change in the attitude of the 
Church which required a change of rela- 
tions on the part of the State, because 
there had long been peace and amity be- 
tween Prussia and the Roman Commu- 
nion. The compact between them, con- 
ditioned by the fifteenth and eighteenth 
articles of the Constitution, which the 
Bill before the House amended, was de- 
scribed by Prince Bismarck as a modus 
vivendi devised at a period when the 
State felt itself in need of the aid of the 
Catholic Church. In the National As- 
sembly of 1848 the Catholic representa- 
tives were, if not Royalists, at least the 
friends of order. In these circumstances 
the compromise between the temporal and 
spiritual powers was arranged which has 
allowed friendly relations to be maintained 
between them fora number of years. The 
Catholic department of the Ministry of 
Worship was endowed with authority to 
regulate the affairs of the Church in rela- 
tion to the State. Naturally this depart- 
ment became with time more and more 
the servant of the Pope. Notwithstand- 
ing that, Prince Bismarck says he pre- 
ferred the peace between Church and 
State thereby ensured, with all its disad- 
vantages, to a condition of war, and often 
refused, though instigated thereto from 
other quarters, to renew the old battle. 
Why, then, it may be asked, was the 
peace or truce ended? Why was’ the 
compromise brought to a close? Why 
has the Prussian Government now 
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entered upon a fierce internecine strug- 
gle with Rome which can only be termi- 
nated by the defeat or submission of one 
or other of the two parties to the con- 
flict ? 

The concluding portion of Prince Bis- 
marck’s speech was an answer to these 
questions. And his explanation threw 
light on several points that have hitherto 
been dark. At the close of the French 
war, he says, the Government was more 
inclined than perhaps ever before to 
come to an understanding with the Ro- 
man See. All the statements to the con- 
trary made in the Chamber of Deputies 
were untrue. The good relations be- 
tween Germany and Italy had been 
troubled, if not actually disturbed, by the 
attitude of that Power during the war. 
Italy had not shown the activity and vig- 
ilance she might have done to prevent 
Garibaldi’s intervention in the struggle 
on the side of France, and the Italian 
Government had not exhibited the dispo- 
sition which might have been expected to 
shake itself free from French influence. 
German politics at the close of the war 
were by no means therefore likely to be 
influenced by any decided preference for 
Italian interests. When the Germans 
were still at Versailles— Prince Bis- 
marck says — he heard of a movement to 
induce the Catholic members —those 
who now form the party of the Centre — 
to unite to obtain the insertion in the 
Constitution of the Empire of the articles 
of the Prussian Constitution which are 
now being modified. He was not at first 
alarmed, as ‘the movement originated 
partly from a dignitary of the Church 
high in place (the Bishop of Mayence), 
and partly from a member of the Centre, 
of whom he had no reason to doubt the 
perfect loyalty to the Government. But 
he was altogether deceived. When he 
returned to Germany he was soon con- 
vinced that this party was composed of 
irreconcilables. The Church partly hos- 
tile to the State was powerfully organized, 
and the Catholic department in the Min- 
istry of Worship showed the greatest ac- 
tivity in opposing the use of the German 
language in the Polish districts. There 
was — what had never before been the 
case —a Polish party in Silesia formed 
under clerical patronage. Even this was 
not the decisive matter. What first 


aroused the Chancellor’s attention to the 
peril before the country was the power 
which the newly formed party had gained. 
Deputies who had been long sent to the 
Chamber were unseated, and new repre- 
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sentatives returned in their places in 
several instances by electoral districts in 
which their names had not before been 
known, under orders from Berlin. The 
programme of the Bishop of Mayence 
was openly proclaimed, and the organiza- 
tion which had won such influence adoped 
it as its own. This programme meant 
nothing less than the introduction of 
dualism in Prussia through the creation 
of a State within the State. The Cath- 
olics were henceforth in all matters relat- 
ing to political and private life to receive 
orders and guidance from the Centre 
party. This involved the erection of two 
religious States which would be mutually 
hostile. The Sovereign of one of them 
was a foreign ecclesiastical prince who 
has his seat in Rome, a prince who (said 
Prince Bismarck) by recent changes in 
the constitution of the Catholic Church 
has become mightier than ever he was 
before. “ Thus, instead of the Prussian 
State as hitherto organized, instead of 
the German Empire which was to be 
realized, were to be formed, if the pro- 
gramme were carried out, two State or- 
ganizations running parallel with each 
other, the one with its general staff in 
the om pol gray and the other with its 
general staff in the principle of temporal 
authority and the Government and per- 
son of the King.” It was impossible for 
the Government to tolerate such a situa- 
tion, and it became its duty to defend the 
State against the danger to which it was 
exposed. It would have failed in this 
duty if it had stood quietly looking on 
while the principle of State authority was 
assailed. The modus vivendi provided in 
the Constitution must therefore be re- 
vised and a new one arranged. If the 
limits of the temporal and priestly powers 
were not more clearly defined, the State 
would be exposed to internal conflicts of 
the most dangerous kind. The Govern- 
ment could not continue to govern and 
to guarantee the safety of the State with 
the fifteenth and eighteenth articles of 
the Constitution unrepealed ; and they 
therefore asked the Herrenhaus to help 
them to new powers, with which they 
might be able to protect the State’s au- 
thority in the future. ; 

The Herrenhaus, as might have been 
expected, has responded to this appeal 
by doing what was required of it. It is 
interesting to observe the similarity, 
almost the identity, of the terms in which 
the Prussian Premier Von Roon defined 
the necessity for the ecclesiastical meas- 
ures for which the Constitutional Bill 
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was the preparation with those employed 
by the Imperial Chancellor. He declared 
it was impossible “ to live ” without these 
laws. The life of the State was exposed 
to the gravest perils if the Government 
did not receive weapons with which to 
protect it against assailants. The Prime 
Minister pointed to the case of Count 
Ledochowski as demonstrating the need 
of protection, and that protection could 
only be afforded if the Government ob- 
tained from the Legislature the arms they 
needed in order to discharge their duty. 
These weapons are the power to regu- 
late the education of the clergy and their 
appointment to and tenure of clerical 
offices, and authority over the bishops in 
the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Prince Bismarck has convinced the Con- 
servative members of the Herrenhaus 
that the political supremacy of Ultramon- 
tanism is only to be obviated by such 
stringent and drastic means. It is sin- 
gular that at the very time the Imperial 
Chancellor was explaining the political 
dangers to which the State in Prussia is 
exposed at the hands of the Ultramon- 
tanes, the British House of Commons 
should have been discussing a measure 
for granting exceptional privileges to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 





From The Spectator. 
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THE German Government is to receive 
its last instalment of tribute by the end of 
August, and to evacuate France on the 
5th September. The news of the Treaty 
under which this is arranged has been 
received in Paris with a sort of exulta- 
tion, and though we cannot join in all the 
gratulations, we can thoroughly under- 
stand them. It is true that the German 
Government has made no concessions, 
has given back no territory, has exacted 
the last penny of the most frightful trib- 
ute ever exacted from any people, that 
war has henceforward a new motive, and 
the human race a new capacity of misery. 
The industry of generations has been 
pawned because a victor, already satiated 
with territorial conquest, willed that 
method of punishing and weakening a 
conceivable future foe. But nevertheless 
the treaty indicates that a great European 
cataclysm draws to a close, and that the 
State most affected by it still exists, and 
will continue existing, and we would ask 
our readers just to consider for a moment 
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what that means. There is a party among 
us who not only like Germany and hate 
France, but = te entirely disbelieve in 
France, who talk of her degeneracy, and 
in their hearts imagine that her ré/e is 
played out. Let them just consider what 
she has done. After the most frightful 
defeat of modern times, with a third of 
her territory in invader’s hands, with her 
capital in insurrection, and her available 
army all required to restore order, she 
has paid a fine equal to one fourth the 
British National Debt, has elected a bour- 
my of genius to her head, has obeyed 
im on points on which she disagreed 
with him, has suffered her already severe 
taxation to be increased one fourth, and 
has endured a foreign occupation without 
once giving a pretext for real severity. 
We all here in England admire M. Thiers, 
and think he has shown tact and firmness, 
and above all courage, in his administra- 
tion, but what would his efforts have pro- 
duced without the assistance of France 
herself? It is the people, not M. Thiers, 
who have remained so quiet, and sub- 
scribed such loans, and borne such taxa- 
tion ; who have suppressed discontents 
of the most bitter kind, and have had the 
instinct to see that in a little chirrupy 
bourgeois of genius they had found the 
best available ad interim chief. We do 
not know a more remarkable instance of 
that quality which makes up for so or 4 
deficiencies, the political sense whic 
seems to be given, like the capacity for 
resisting malaria, to some races, and not 
to others. The people had no visible 
chiefs. The most striking fact in the 
history of France since 1870 is that she 
has not produced men ; that nobody can 
point to any local leader; that there is 
no one except M. Gambetta either to suc- 
ceed or to oppose M. Thiers; that the 
Head of the State and the masses always 
seem to be standing face to face. The 
people seem to have done it all them- 
selves, to have developed for themselves 
the capacity for obedience which was 
the one thing required by the situation. 
They have submitted of their own heads 
—for, except in Paris and Lyons, there 
has been little coercion — to do a 
the things needful to be done, but whic 
they were expected to resist doing. No 
leader, whatever his genius, unless in- 
deed he had a genius for war, could 
have guided them better than they have 
guided themselves, while none could have 
been obeyed more implicitly than they 
have obeyed an Assembly which seems 
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to the world a feeble embodiment of their 
worst faults. 

The truth is, we suspect, that France 
has leaders, as North Germany also has, 
who are little seen by the public. The 
immensely numerous bureaucracy which 
covers the country has, ever since the 
Revolution at all events, played in France 
the part of a great and popular aristoc- 
racy. We are accustomed in this coun- 
try to think of Préfets and Sous-Préfets, 
and all the rest of the French officials, as 
mere oppressors, agents of a bad system, 
weighing heavily on the resources of the 
Treasury ; but the people subject to them 
regard them ina very different light, as 
the arbiters between them and the rich. 
Not only is tradition in their favour — 
and tradition tells among every popula- 
tion except the urban English — but their 
functions tell. They act to a degree 
which we English, with our free system 
of life, scarcely comprehend as protectors 
of the people, as the unpaid lawyers to 
whom under all circumstances they can 
appeal for advice, and assistance, and 
guidance in the affairs of life. We think 
of them by instinct as oppressors, but 
they are not bad people at all, but persons 
superior to the mass, efficient, kindly, 
and in short very like the good sort of 
lawyers among ourselves. They are quite 
capable of forming an opinion, and they 
have formed one “that her Majesty’s 
Government must go on,” that the mighty 
and on the whole successful machine 
called French Administration must go 
forward, that it must have a head, who 
had better be M. Thiers, and that the 
people must just endure till better times 
come round. There never was a case in 
history in which the officials adhered 
so honestly to a man and a scheme of 
government which most of them must 
hate, or so honestly used their influence © 
among the population. Very few are M. 
Thiers’ nominees, and those few are not 
— devotees of his, but all have ac- 
cepted his ordre du jour to get rid of the 
Germans quietly, and then see. Most of 
them, of course, are placemen, anxious to 
geton. Many of them are mere place- 
men, careful mainly to get on. Some of 
them, we dare say, are mere rascals, wil- 
ling to sell their country, if only they may 
get on. But the immense majority are 
civilians, exactly like the civilians of any 
other country, rather exceptionally able 
as compared with the population, and 
with what is unusual, hearty and honest 
confidence from the people about them, 
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to whom they “give the word,” just as 
aristocrats and journalists do in England, 
to the injury, it may be, of independent 
thought, but to the indefinite gain of the 
people in the way of political coherence. 
We English know that in a severe politi- 
cal crisis, we mean a real crisis, and not 
the comparatively trivial trouble we are 
accustomed to call such, we should act 
on the opinion of a few hundred men; 
and so do the French, and the reason in 
each case is the same. We leave to a 
Parliament outside Westminster the gen- 
eral decision upon details, and so do the 
French, though their outside Parliament 
and ours happens to be different in origin 
and ways. We have the advantage that 
ours is independent, honestly thinks for 
itself in its own unideaed way. They have 
the advantage that their outside Parlia- 
ment knows and feels difficulties of the 
practical kind, is unusually moderate, and 
comprehends the necessity of sacrifice, 
which, indeed, it is a little too ready to 
press on those it guides. The intellect- 
ual electorate, in fact, the electorate which 
directs the actual electors is efficient, can 
in a rough way comprehend the political 
necessities of the hour, and can induce 
the mass of the people to accede to neces- 
sary but disagreeable sacrifices. That 
this ultimate electorate should be official 
is, of course, to Englishmen a strange 
fact, but we are not certain that it is an 
unique one. The same thing is true of 
Prussia, where, if official etiquette al- 
lowed, the people would constantly re- 
turn officials as representatives ; of North 
Italy, where officials are distinctly popu- 
lar ; and we are told, though we do not so 
well know, of Spain, where society, which 
always seems to be dissolving, is held to- 
gether by the influence of Committees or 
Juntas, whose centre is always on inquir 

found to bean official. ‘In short, in mod- 
ern Europe officials play the part played 
by aristocrats in the olden times every- 
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where, and by the clergy in some Catholic 
countries, and in one Protestant country 
Scotland, to this hour. 

Will the early liberation of the French 
territory affect Europe? Not much. 
After the most careful watching of ll 
that has been revealed in the past three 

ears, the conclusion at which we arrive 
is definitely this. The majority of French- 
men are willing to run an immense risk 
to revindicate their territory and as they 
think to re-establish their honour or their 
prestige, which for them is the same 
thing. But the official class, which acts 
as their fugleman, though honourably 
bitter with the circumstances, is never- 
theless accustomed to politics, able to en- 
dure adversity, and doubtful about ex- 
treme courses. It will advise the people, 
that is the Assembly, that is the Presi- 
dent, be it whom it may, to fight, if there 
isachance. Ifa Russian alliance seemed 
certain, there would be war. Ifa British 
alliance were certain — we beg Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pardon for suggesting such an 
idea —there would be war. But failing 
aid of those kinds, the French official 
idea, which is the French governing idea, 
is to wait, to see ‘this wonderful group of 
Germans disappear, as it shortly must, for 
there is not a young man in it, and to 
make the quarrel historic, merely settling 
in their own minds as a fixed and immov- 
able idea-that France must have Metz, 
Lorraine, and compensation for Alsace. 
If she has to wait twenty years, twenty 
years do not matter much in the history 
of anation. The hour will come, and the 
genius will come, and when they come, 
that is the work first of all to be carried 
out. That seems to us the temper not so 
much of France, or of her rulers, as of 
the persons who permanently lead 
Frenchmen, who are almost unknown, 
and who, as the history of three years has 
shown, are neither the idiots nor the op- 
pressors Englishmen are apt to suppose. 
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